
The foundation oj every State is the education of its youth." — Dionysius. 
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POST OFFICE AND PARLIAMENT lU'ILWNGS 

through valleys, winding out and in, now 
by the sea-shore, now inland. The width of 
the islands varies from one mile to six miles. 
The principal island, known as the mainland, 
or P.ermuda, contains the capital, Hamilton, 
where are the principal hotels, and being con- 
veniently located in the center of the islands 
is the stopping place of most tourists. Hamil- 
ton has a population of about two thousand, 
and the whole islands, not more than seventeen 
thousand. -Most of the well-to-do people live 
in beautiful country homes, so that very few 
of the better class live in the two towns. The 


A FINE RESIDENCE ALONG, PITTS BAY 


“Those lovely isles, that stud the sea 
'Like emeralds on a silver 2cme,’ 

Are matched by few (search far and free) 

For beauty, and surpassed by none. 

Italia’s skies and Hellas’ bowers 
Are bright, but none more bright than ours. ’ 


T is told of Dr. Thomson, the 
author of “The Land and the 
Book.” that on visiting a brother 
in Beirut, he asked, "How is it 
that you have never told me in any 
of vour letters that Beirut is such a beautiful 


PANORAMA OF HAMILTON FROM PROSPECT 
HILL CAMP 


place"? "I did,” was the answer, '’but you 
could not understand, and no wonder. Nei- 
ther pen nor pencil can do justice to Beirut. 
Things hereabouts are on such a scale so 
grand, and there is such infinite variety of 
details, that it is almost impossible to select, 
group together and condense into reasonable 
limits enough to give adequate idea of the 
whole.” And in regard to Bermuda, we might 
almost say the same, only on a scale so small 
that it is a wonder that there can be so much 
variety in such small space. But Bermuda 
seems to us a mystery. So much beauty, 
so much variety and all this in such a limited 
area. 

Standing on the deck of the steamer, early 
one Monday early in November last, we were 
entranced by a picture, the like of which had 
never greeted our eyes, a cluster of low lying 
islands covered with a verdure of dull green 
foliage, studded here and there with snow- 
white houses, built of native limestone or coral 
rock, set in a sea as blue as amethyst. And 
as time wore on and the steamer slowly picked 
its way through the tortuous channel to its 
port at pretty little Hamilton, in Hamilton 
Harbor, we were all entranced by watching the 
changing panorama. Verdure everywhere, 
and warm breezes blowing, until at last we 
touched shore, and had to make our way 
through the perilous line of waiting porters, 
hotel runner.s, cab drivers, etc., until we were 
safely ensconced in our hotel. 

Every body was wearing straw hats and 
summer clothes. Indeed we had landed on 
the islands of the summer seas. The group is 
small in compass, the number is variously 
estimated from 100 to 365, or one for every 
day in the year. They all lie closely together, 
the principal ones being connected by bridges 
and a causeway, making a continuous route 
of twenty-five miles, with more than one hun- 
dred miles of very good roads, over hills and 



ST. GEORGE’S 


CATHEDRAL ROCK. SOMERSET 


other town, St. George, about twelve miles 
away to the east, on the Island of St. George’s, 
is much the older town, and was founded way 
back in 1609, by Admiral Sir George Somers, 
who was shipwrecked here while on his way 
to succor the Jamestown (Ya.) Colony. Here 
he lived for many months, and built out of the 
native cedar a pinnace with which he was able 
to reach Jamestown. He returned later, but 
died from the results of his hardships, and 
here his heart is buried, a tablet erected in 
the Public Gardens, in St. George's, attesting 
to the fact. St. George’s is an interesting 
place to visit. It is built like a Spanish town. 
Its streets are mostly very narrow, being laid 
out long before the horse and carriage was in- 
troduced. The oldest building here is old St. 
Peter’s, errected in 1713, and still in use. It 
has a communion set given by William III, 
in 1684. During our American civil war, 
this town was a busy center. The supplies for 
the Southern states were transferred to the 
blockade runners, and if not captured a re- 
turn cargo of cotton was brought to Bermuda 
to be re-shipped to England. From one of the 
forts near here was obtained a supply of gun- 
‘ powder by the American Revolutionists, aided 
and abetted by friendly Bermudians, which 
helped to save the day at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. In the local Post office, which was for- 
merly the Gaol (Jail) were imprisoned the 
prisoners of war in 1812. Here there is a 
fine hotel situated on Rose Hill which com- 
mands an extensive view of the town, its har- 
bor, outlying islands and the sea. Hamil- 
ton does not possess so much historic interest, 
but it is far more beautiful, with its fine hotels, 
its large stores, its beautiful cathedral, the 
most imposing building on the islands, the 
Public buildings, Parliament buildings, etc., 
etc. All over the islands are beautiful build- 
ings built entirely of the native limestone or 
coral rock. To visit the different points of 
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NATURAL ARCHES 


ON THE NORTHERN ROAD IN PAGET 


interest about the islands it is necessary to hire 
a horse and carriage or a bicyle. The bicy- 
cle is far cheaper, so etc so we hired bicycles 
my companion and I, and as we afterwards 
found out it was a far more preferable way to 
see the islands, as we could go about at aur 
leisure, and at any time that we wanted. Na- 
tives born and brought up in Bermuda, who 
have never ben away, have never seen railroad 
trains, trolley cars, but plans are afoot to run 
trolley cars from one end of the islands to the 
other in the near future. This we fear will 
take away much of the charm of the islands, 
and disturb its peaceful secluded air. 

Everywhere, at all times of the year, there 
is an abundance of flowers and vegetation 
of all kinds. Orginally the Virginia cedar 
was the principal tree growing in the islands, 
but, at the present time, with the trees that 
were brought from other places we find the 
following growing luxurously with little or no 
care : the Palmetto, Royal palms, Cocanut, 
Date. Screw, and others palms. There are 
number of very large rubber trees, and many 
varieties of the cactus family. Th cntury 
plant grows wild very where along the public 
highways and we saw many in bloom. Of 
flowers there is an infinite variety. Here the 
Easter, or Bermuda lily, grows to perfection 
as does the rose, many of the latter were seen 
in bloom in November and early December. 
There are also the gorgeous red hibiscus, the 
oleander, the English and Bermuda sage, the 
Poinsetta, also sometimes called the Christmas 
bush, or blazing star, and from out of the 
walls and banks in many places along the 
public highways, may be seen growing the 
beautiful maiden hair fern. But these are 
only o few of the many flowers that may be 
seen in field and garden. Because there are no 
fresh ponds and creeks, or springs,, from 
w r hich drinking water may be obtained, and 
because there is no clay sub-oil to retain 
the moisture, and the coral and limestone that 
is immediately under the rich red soil is very 
porous and allows the w ater to sink in at once, 
wild animals could not readily find a living, 
although at the time the early settlers came to 
the islands, they were found overrun by swine, 
probably the decendants of shipwrecked swine. 
Besides these and the rats and mice that have 
found their way to the islands there were no 
other wild animals. At this time there are, 
plenty of domestic animals, like the cow, the 
horse, barnyard fowls, the cat, the dog, and 
the goat. And as for birds there are 
many varieties, but not many of each variety. 
Among others we noticed the red cedar bird, 
the blue bird, and a beautiful ground pigeon, 
very smaller than our mainland pigeons, but 
in every way like them, in shape, walk, habits, 
call. The persistent and ever present English 
sparrow also recently found its way to the 
islands, probably having com ovr from N w 
York on board on of the steamers. 

It was in these delightful islands that we 
spent three blissful weeks, and never dreamed 
we of a place so peaceful and restful. The 
climate is essentially marine, and in summer 



TRUNK OF a RUBBER TREE IN HAMILTON 



THE LAST OF BEMUDA, TAKEN FROM STEAM 
SHIP BERMUDIAN. DEC. 3, I9IO 



SUNSET AT SEA 


is somewhat enervating, but in summer or win- 
ter the climate is just what the man and wo- 
man of jaded nerves needs-. It is so restful and 
'comforting, that you rather regret that time 
soon makes it necessary for you to return to 
the great grind of business activity in the out- 
side world. And then, too. the expense is 
very reasonable. The round trip from New 
York is within the reach of almost any one of 
fair means, and the board bills are no more 
unreasonable than'they are in your home town, 
or in 'our summer and winter resorts. And, 
besides, there , is "so much to see that is novel 
and interesting all over the islands, of which 
I have given' you only a faint glimpse, for I 
seg I have said nothing of our visit to the 
reefs on "one of the island Steamers, where, 
through glass-bottomed boats, we are enabled 
to view the wonderful marine and coral, 
growth, of our visit to the natural arches, of 



HAMILTON FROM PAGET 


the beautiful views and rock formations near 
Somerset Island, and fine bathing to be hail 
all winter, etc., etc. There are no deaf people 
in Bermuda, as we learned on making an ex- 
haustive inquiry among the clergymen on the 
islands, although there is one who said he was 
once deaf when he lived in the States. So if 
you wish to escape for a season from your 
work among the deaf, there will be no one 
there to remind you of the onerous work you 
have left behind. 

Still, after all that has been said, while we 
regretted to have to leave “Beautiful Ber- 
muda” behind, we are also glad to get back 
once more to our duties, contented with the 
memories of one of the most restful vacations 
it has been our lot to enjoy. 

C. C). Dantzer. 


WHATD* YOU THINK OF IT ? 

The Positive Man Sugests That We 
Have No Convention In 1913. 

A ES it is so. I will tell you why. My 
reasons are coherent : they are convinc- 
ing: they may be the means of giving 
the N. A. D. a new lease of life, with brilliant 
prospects of wealth and prosperity in the end. 

Let us calculate the expenses of our journey 
to some city in the center of the country which 
has the best chances of being chosen as the 
place for our convention in 1913. 

For a New Yorker, the expense on a liberal 
scale may be $200. 

For a Seattle or for a Los Angeles man, 
about the same. 

With these two items as expenses, there is 
of course a downward scale of expenses ac- 
cording to where you live, be it near, or be it 
far from, Omaha for example. Suppose 
$100.00 is the average amount a delegate will 
expct to spend on going to and from that city. 
All the money we expect to spend on 

SUCH A VACATION JAUNT, WE ARE TO PUT INTO 
THE N. A. D. FUND. 

Do not start and, reaching for a tremen- 
dous and uneasy bite, spatter this page with 
the juice of choicest Virginia Navy. Wait! 

The N. A. D. is to go into the business 
OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OR WHATEVER YOU 
MAY CALL IT. 

It will sell five hundred shares at $100 par. 
The New Yorker, who is to spend $200, 
will therefore take two shares. Same with the 
Pacific Coast men. 

Should the whole number of shares be sub- 
scribed for, the amount realized w r ill be $50,- 
000. 

The next step is to make a judicious in- 
vestment. We read in the census reports of 
the phenomenal growth of the Western cities 
such as Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San 
Fransico, etc. They may be likeable places 
where the money is to be , invested. YjOii 
may even not go so far west, for real estate 
is just as good and safe in Omaha, Chicago, 
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Cordero, r.f. ; Wilson, H. Bonetti, Matson. 

O. Bonetti, 1 . f. ; Peixotto.c. ; W. S. Runde, Mgr.; Kett, p. ; Franck, ib. 
Walker, 3b.; Barwise, 2b.; Sherwan, c. f.;Vaio, s. s. 


This photo, of the 
Foothills base ball 
team of the Califor- 
nia Institution for 
the Deaf was taken 
by Mr. W. A. Cald- 
well. The team was 
recently presented 
with an entirely new 
outfit of uniforms, 
bats, gloves, etc., at a 
total cost of $120.50. 
A. G. Spalding and 
Bros, were the out- 
fitters. The team 
has already won a 
half dozen games 
and lost a copule. 



The automobile shown in the above picture was corstructed 
wholly by three boys of the Kansas School for the Deaf and lacks 
only a first class motor to make it a “Jim Dandy. " 


Duluth, etc. New York is the best place but 
not easy to get at. 

What we want will not be a vacant lot but 
some business property that earns an income. 
This can cost $45,000, the remaining $5,000 
going to such expenses as fees for advice, 
research, commission, etc., for we cannot be 
too careful about placing our money. 

Suppose the income of our property is five 
per cent. Of course the returns may be more 
than that and even as high as twelve per cent. 

For argument's sake, it is best to take such a 
conservative figure as five per cent. 1 he word 
vet means a clear profit each year after we 
pay such expenses as taxes, insurance, re- 
pairs, etc. Five per cent, on $45,000 therefore 
means an annual income of $2,250. 

Of this amount of $2,250, we may reserve 
$250 (more or less) for the expenses of the 
N. A. D. Having $2,000 on hand we there- 
fore write to the shareholders : “The shares 
No. one, two. three to twenty are ready for 
redemption. We will pay bade your money 
on the surrender of the certificates. 7 ' 

The indebtedness of tire N. A. D. will, in 
that manner, be cut down to the extent of 
$2,000. The eliminating process continues 
for a number of years — twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty years, according as you experts calcu- 
late — at the end of which the N. A. D. is 
utterly free of debt. 

In the meantime, does the original value 
of the property which is $45,000. remain 
stationary? Not by any means, it being safely 
presumed that the city where we invest the 
money, maintains a normal rate of growth. 
The property continually increases in value. 
The lease is renewed every five or ten years 
(usually the latter) to conform to such an in- 
crease. 

At the end of say thirty years the 
N. A. D. WILL NOT ONLY BE FREE OF ALL IN- 
DEBTEDNESS BUT ALSO IT POSSESSES PROPERTY 
THAT IS NO LONGER WORTH $45,000.00 BUT 
POSSIBLY $200,000.00 

Is this a fable? No! T know of a corner 
lot only six blocks from where I am writing, 
that was bought for $17,500 twenty-eight years 
ago and was a month ago sold for $250,000. ' 
Of course you yourself know of such instan - 
ces right in your own city. 

Let us not misunderstand this matter. The 
N. A. D. will have bought back all the shares 
(of course without interest) and now owes 
nobody. At the same time it owns in fee sim- 
ple real estate worth $200,000 which means, 
at five per cent, an yearly income of $100,000. 

With that princely income, we no longer go 
around with a beggar s subdued mien in be- 
half of the Moving Picture Fund, the Endow- 


ment Fund, and so on. We will have enough 
money for all purposes. 

We are interested in such projects as a 
fixed headquarters, a permanent paper, sal- 
aried officers, etc. The money will be avail- 
able for those things. 

We want to maintain a compaign of edu- 
cation among the public, put a curb on the 
aggressiveness of the oral system, etc. The 
money is there. 

And why? Because in the one thou- 
sand NINE HUNDRED THIRTEENTH OF THE 
LORD, WE PRACTICED SELF-DENIAL AND, FORE- 
GOING THE CONVENTION FOR ONCE, PUT THE 
MONEY THAT WE MIGHT HAVE SPENT AIM- 
LESSLY, INTO THE N. A. D. FUND. 

Is it foolish to go into such a debt? Why, 
everywhere the hearing people borrow money 
as easily as we turn over in our bed. The 
U. S. is in debt every day. Even the green- 
back that you hold in your hand is a pledge 
solemnly made by Uncle Sam to pay back in 
coin the same amount, should you demand it. 
Cities sell bonds, the life of which runs for 
30, 40. or 50 years. Corporations are listed in 
the 'Change for the same purpose. \\ hy can 
the N. A. D. not also sell shares? Debts are 
the life of commerce. 

Have we deaf-mutes who are equal to this 
responsibility? I have no doubt of this. Here 
is our Mr. Howard. Perhaps, as he is reading 
this article, he is rubbing his chin saying to 
himself that he knows one or two things that 
that are better. Let us hear from him. Also 
there is Regensburg, the profound financier of 
the Moving Picture Fund. I know also of 
other deaf business men — just enough to make 
a Committee of five to engineer this business 
from the beginning to the end. 

And let me ask if 350 was not the number 
of delegates who attended the Colorado 
Springs Congress. Suppose each spent on 
average $75.00. This would mean that nearly 
$25,000 was expended on that Convention. 
What show have we today for such 

SPENDING. 

Suppose the ten conventions of the past 
thirty vears had cost $10,000 each. It would 
mean a total outlay $100,000, for which it will 
not be easy to show that we have got back 
something. What a waste! 

Lastly, you may ask: “If we do without 
the convention in 1913, what about the election 
of officers ? 

I do not think there will be any legal dif- 
ficulty. The mail vote comes in handily to 
help straighten out the matter, and the old of- 
ficers can hold on till 1915. 

And 1915! What visions can you sum- 
mon up? A N. A. D. that takes part in the 
celebration of the opening of the Panama 



A GANDER 

Made by the boy in the picture. It won first 
prize (with him inside of it) at a recent masquer- 
ade party of deaf people in Olathe, Kansas. 

Canal, by a stupendous convention at the 
cool Los Angeles, which is but an hour by rail 
from the San Francisco Exposition. A N. A. 
D-. that is no longer a beggar shooed away by 
the oralists, cuffed on the ears by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, kicked in the rear 
by the Board of Control. A N. A. D. which 
has now inaugurated a safe and sane financial 
policy. A N. A. D. that may be rebaptized as 
a greater Federation. Then, prosperity, frat- 
ernity and justice. Amen. 

Gentlemen, do not pull out your Virginia 
Navy. 

The Positive Man. 

♦After I had mailed the hbove article, I came upon 
the following item in this morning's paper referring 
to the same sale of real estate, which necessitates a 
slight modification in the statement I had made as 
well as a change in the figures I had written down 
from memory : 

“LAND NETS CHURCH 2,400 PCT. PROFIT 

First Presbyterian Given Permission to Sell Lot 
for $3000.000. 

“The increase of real estate in was il- 
lustrated yesterday when Superior Judge 

issued an order permitting the trustees of the First 
Fresbyterian Church to sell the church site at the 

northeast corner of and streets for 

$300,000. The ground was acquired in 1875 by the 
church officers for $12,000. 

“As the purchasers acquire simply the site, the 
church being permitted to remove the improvements, 
the increase in value in thirty-six years has been 
$288,000, or 2.400 per cent.” 

Can we deaf-mutes, by the exercise of a little self- 
denial, a little foresight and a little patience, do as 
well ? 

Have we deaf business men who can take hold of 
this kind of transaction that is even not seldom 
accomplished by illiterate emigrants from Europe? 

What do you say, ye lordly votaries of transcend- 
ent education who disagree too much but who, 
were you united, could, by a becon of the liand, in- 
fluence the deaf of the whole country either to the 
right or to the left? 

The Positive Man. 
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The Indiana School’s New Home 


By J. H. CLOUD 


W E had occasion recently to be in 
Indianapolis and while there im- 
proved the opportunity to visit the 
new buildings of the State School for the deaf. 
The School is soon to be transferred to its new 
location and the change will make the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the history of 
the education of the deaf in Indiana. The 
influence which the new order of things 
is bound to exert in Indiana will extend far 
beyond the borders of the State — and the 
nation. 

The new site is of ample size and well 
located on the northern outskirts of the 
city adjoining the fair grounds. The 
thousands of visitors who will be at- 
tracted annually to the fair cannot fail to 
take notice of the school. During fair 
time the school and the fair will be practi 
cally two shows in one— the school being 
the greater to those having deaf children 
to educate. The fair will prove to be an 
important educational adjunct fo the school 
and the school will be able to show it best 
to visitors to the fair. Visitors cannot fail 
to be favorably impressed with what the 
deaf can do and this impression will react 
favorably upon the deaf after they have left 
school. 

The buildings are substantial and spaci- 
ous, of uniform height, construction and 
general style of architecture — combining as 
far as possible the essentials of safety, 
health, utility, convenience, and comfort. 
Every detail bears evidence of having been 
carefully worked out by a master mind and 
the entire equipment so far is first class and 
modem in every respect. The school is 
well designed, built and equipped as to give 
the impression o f it being considerably 
ahead of the times.” It is a magnificient 
monument to the ability, energy and indus- 
try of Superintendent 
Richard O. Johnson 
and the wise liberali- 
ty of the state of In- 
diana. 

The site of the new 
Indiana school com- 
prises an eighty acre 
tract four miles from 
the center of Indiana- 
polis. The location 
is high and pleasant. 

The flow of water is 
from the .school to- 
wards the city. The 
residence section of 
the city is extending 
in the direction of the 
school and some fine 
houses have already 
been built around and 
beyond it. Interur- 
ban and electric cars 
giving excellent ser- 
vice pass within two 
or three blocks of the 
school. 

The original plans 
and specifications call 
for a group of twenty-two buildings to be 
erected on the western half of the tract. The 
eastern half will be used for various purposes 
including an athletic field. The total cost 
of the grounds, buildings and equipment is 
estimated at $1,041,000.00 Of this amount 
$208,000.00 was furnished from the sale of 
the old place, now being vacated, and $549,- 


The educational building, the girls’ and boys' 
dormitories, the dining hall, kitchen, power 
house, stone house and barn are ready for 
occupancy. A residence for the suprin- 
tendent is being erected on the right of 
the educational building to balance .the 
office building on the left. In the illustra- 
tion the superintendent’s residence is shown 
on the left of the office building but the lo- 
cation has been changed as above stated. 

The power house equipment includes the 
best type of boilers, generators and engines. 
There is also a complete outfit for the mak- 
ing of artificial ice and cooling supply 
rooms in the store house and kitchen. The 
school house will be equipped with sanitary 
steel school desks. The dormitories will 
have sanitary iron beds provided with link 
springs. There are sixteen dormitories in 
all and each one is provided with a lavatory 
and toilet room. Every attention has been 
given to heat, light, and ventilation and 
sanitary equipment in all departments. 

The buildings are all connected with con- 
crete tunnels, seven feet high and five feet 
wide, lighted by electricity, carrying over- 
head steam and hot water lines, and electric 
cables. In very inclement weather these 
tunnels may be used by the pupils as pas- 
sage ways from one building to the other. 

The buildings yet to be erected and for 
which no appropriations have yet been 
made are the office building, wings for 
boys' and girls’ dormitories, industrial 
buildings for boys and girls, laundry, hos- 
pital, isolation wards, dairy building and 
green houses. 

The illustration shows that in their 
grouping the buildings are conveniently 
placed and well-balanced. The distance 
from the front line of the educational build- 
ing to the line behind the ample stack of 
the power house is 
1320 feet. The court 
bounded on the south 
by the educational 
building, on the west 
by the dormitory for 
girls, on the north by 
the dining hall and on 
the east by the dor- 
mitory for boys is 
500 feet square. A 
hospital having four 
fronts is to be erected 
in the centre of this 
square. 

An interesting feat- 
ure about the new 
building of the In- 
diana school are the 
numerous i n s c r i p- 
tions carved in stone 
over the entrance and 
in other conspicuous 
places. The follow- 
ing inscriptions may 
be seen on the educa- 
tional building: 

Stout Hearts, Clear 
Heads, Skillful Hands, 
Strong Minds, Good Morals, Sound Bodies, 
Knowledge, Wisdom, Power, Capacity, Cul- 
ture, Character, Courage, Constancy, Con- 
quest. God is our Refuge and Strength. 

The names of the world’s educators, with 
dates, are also inscribed : 

Rabelias, Sturmius, Montigue, Mulcaster, 
Bacon, Aquiviva, Milton, Conemius, Locke, 


000.00 was appropriated by the State. An 
additional appropriation of $284,000.00 will be 
necessary in order that the school may be com- 
pleted in all departments. 

In the cent al wing of the educational build - 


RICHARD ( . JO. N.-O.V 

Superintendent 


THE NEW HOME OF THE INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

ing is a commodious chapel, or auditorium, 
seating 650, which will be provided with 
church pews. The stage is large and of the 
proper elevation and will be equipped with the 
necessary scenery. A moving picture outfit 
will be installed. The gymnasium directly un- 
der the auditorium is of ample size and will 
be fitted up with all necessary apparatus. 
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Basedow, Rosseau, Pestolozzi, Spencer, Froe- 
bel, Harris, Horace Mann. 

The names of those having to do with the 
education of the deaf are : 

Pedro Ponce de Leon 1520 — 1584 
Charles Michel de l’Epee 1712 — 1789 
Thomas Braidwood 1715 — 1806 
Samuel Heinicke 1729 — 1790 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 1787 — 1851 
Harvey Prindle Peet 1794 — 1873 
Edward Minor Gallaudet 1837 — 

Alexander Graham Bell 1847 — 

It is hoped that the completing of the last 
two dates may be long postponed. 

The dormitory for girls bears the following 
inscriptions : 

Dare to be true — do right. Prov. 10: 5 — 13 
Faith and Hope. Love and Charity. 

Purity. Interest. Deligence. Worthiness. 
The inscriptions on the dormitory for boys 
are the following: 

Dare to be true — do right. Prov. 10: 5 — 13. 
Justice. Providence. Temperance. Fortitude. 
Integrity. Punctuality. Regularity. Faithful- 
ness. 

On the dining hall are inscribed : 

Education — The Herald of Liberty. 

Truth is Eternal. 

We live in deeds — not years. 

Life is measured by its use. 

Even the power house is not over looked in 
the matter of inscriptions. On it may be seen 
the following: 

Light. Heat. Power. Helios. Vulcan. 
Suitable inscriptions are doubtless held in 
reserve for the buildings yet to be erected. 

Everything about the school impresses the 
visitor with the fact that it is not an asylum, 
not an eleemosynary institution, not a hospital 
but a State School for the Deaf wherein life 
will not be circumscribed but made to conform 
to the highest and most progressive scholastic 
standards. 

'N 

During our recent visit to Indianapolis we 
had the pleasure of renewing our acquaintance 
with Mr. N. Lee Harris, whom we first met 
two years ago, at the Louisville Convention of 
the X. F. S. D. Mr. Harris is a graduate of 
the Indiana School and for several years has 
been the efficient foreman of the shoe and har- 
ness shops connected with his alma mater. Not 
only is Mr. Harris a successful instructor in 
the industrial school but he is also a practical 
business man. He conducts two shoe repair- 
ing shops of his own in Indianapolis, both of 
which are equipped with modern machinery 
and in charge of graduates of his department 
at the school for the deaf. In one of his shops 
several side lines are maintained, such as a bi- 
cycle repairing. Every day in Mr. Harris’ 
shops is a busy day and so proficient does his 
help become that they soon leave to go into 
business for themselves. The business card 
of one of them reads as follows : 


MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 


E HAVE just opened the largest and most 
complete Shoe Repairing Parlor on the 
North side. All kinds of rubber goods 
repaired. We carry a complete stock of 
shoe laces, insoles, shoe trees and other acces- 
sories, Try us and you will come again. 


ROBERT E. BINKLEY 

416 E. Twenty-Fifth St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


We caught a glimpse of Mr. Binkley’s shop. 
It is all that is claimed for it and is a business 
looking place. The supply of such workers 
is not equal to the demand. Shoe repairing 
with modern machinery is a field of industry 
which seems to offer substantial inducements 
and unlimited possibilities to the deaf as has 
been shown in the case of Mr. Harris and the 


graduates of his industrial school. More at- 
tention under competent instruction should 
be given to this branch of industry at the state 
schools for the deaf. Aside from being an 
expert worker in leather Mr. Harris is some- 
thing of a mechanical genius. He is a re- 
presentative and demonstrator for the Cham- 
pion Machinery Company and for the Century 
Motor Company — positions requiring ex- 
ceptional mechanical skill. Mr. Harris has 
also made a success of poultry raising and 
some high grade strains may be seen par- 
ading about the back yard of his home. 
Mr. Harris is the grand treasurer of the N. F.- 
S. D. and is an active man of affairs in his 
home State and city. The deaf of Indiana 
are singularly fortunate in having among them 
such an able and practical leader. Mr. Har- 



X. LEE Harris 
Indianapolis 


ris is married and has two bright children. 
Mrs. Harris is also a graduate of the Indiana 
School and is prominent in the social affairs 
of the younger matrons of her home city. 

* * * 

While at the Illinois School for the deaf at 
Jacksonville not long ago we visited the library 
where classes are given instruction in reading. 
The classes are in charge of Miss Tanner with 
whom the arrangement originated and who had 
worked out a plan of her own for teaching the 
deaf to read. Instruction in reading is given 
to classes above the third grade and judged 
by the results we obseved the plan is success- 
ful. All wffio have had experience in teaching 
the deaf understand how very dfficult it is 
to get them to acquire the reading habit — and 
how important it is that the habit should be ac- 
quired. The reading classes at the Illinois 
School are so arranged that each class may 
spend a short time with Miss Tanner in the 
library two or three times a week. On the 
wall slate are written items of current news 
from the newspapers which the pupils are en- 
couraged to read. Books of a grade adapted 
to the ablity of the class are given out — a 
story selected — which all read. Difficult 
words and phrases found in the story are 
written out on the wall late and illustrated 
and explained by the teacher. After having 
gone through a story in this way the books are 
collected and the class dismissed. When the 
class returns two or three days later it is re- 
quired to reproduce front memory the story 
recently react. In this way they acquire the 
habit erf mind concentration cm what they read 
— reading to understand and understanding to 


remember. The re-written stories which we 
saw plainly showed that the pupils had read 
to good purpose. This kind of work soon be- 
comes the most pleasing part of the course of 
study. The teacher and librarian assist pupils 
in the choice of books adapted to their grade 
so they are encouraged to read much what 
they are not required to re-write. The literary 
atmosphere of the library with its table of the 
latest periodicals encourages the pupils to ex- 
ert themselves in their efforts to master the 
language so as to be able to read anything 
within their reach. 

* * * 

“Simple Stories Simply Told” is the title 
of a little volume recently issued by the Min- 
nesota School for the Deaf. The book is 
made up of selections from the Children’s page 
in the Minnesota Companion, — edited by Miss 
Edith Vandergift. The little book deserves 
to be in the hands of every deaf child learn- 
ing to read stories. The language is very 
simple, the stories are well told and have a 
peculiar interest, and the deaf child is able 
to get along through its pages with less help 
from the teacher than is usual with the chil- 
dren’s books. The Raindrop is a fine reading 
book but it is of a higher grade — the gap be- 
low being fittingly filled by Miss Yandergift’s 
excellent little volume. May their number 
increase under Miss Vandergift’s editorship. 

* * * 

We like Minneapolis best of the cities named as 
contestants for the honor of our presence in 1913. 
But we would far rather see the convention held in 
Chicago than any of these places. Because it is more 
centrally located and easily reached for most of 
those who will attend ; it is less likely here than in 
any other large city we know that the convention 
would be dominated by any particular “faction." 
And there is more to see and do in Chicago than 
in these other cities ; many more would attend a 
convention here than in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chicago hasn't said she wanted the convention. 
But if given a gentle suggestion that we would like 
to meet there, her hospitable instinct might be 
aroused. At any rate to some people Chicago looks 
like the best place in 1913. — Editor Rowse in the 
Misissippi Voice. 

We hope that the National Executive Com- 
mitte of the N. A. D. will listen to the voice 
of Editor Rowse and take heed. The location 
of the next convention will have an important 
bearing upon the future efficiency of the or- 
ganzation. Friends of the Association hav- 
ing its best interests at heart have not alto- 
gether ceased to hope that something yet may 
be done to give it a reasonable claim to being 
a business organization notwithstanding the 
fact that nothing worth while was accomplish- 
ed at either Norfolk or Colorado Springs. In 
view of the influences dominating these con- 
ventions nothing worth while was possible. 
In the light of more recent events a change 
for the better seems to have set in. Sindbad 
has dumped the old man into the sea. There 
was a mighty splash, a great turmoil, some 
sputtering and a few gurgles in the water 
where he disappeared. But it was a good, 
even a necessary riddance and here is hoping 
that in the future progress towards a greater 
N. A. D. will be less impeded and more rapid 
than under the old regime. 

* * * 

Has the size of the auditorium and the num- 
ber of persons in the audience any bearing 
upon he degree of appreciation, or the lack ot 
it, of a public discourse ? In the light of our 
experience they seem to have. We have had 
occasion to repeat the same lecture, or read- 
ing, at different places, and before gatherings 
of about the same average intelligence, and 
with varying effects. According to our ob- 
servation a rather small audience in a com- 
paratively large auditorium is far less likely 
(Continued on page 14 7) 
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IN CE making a display of photo- 
graphs at the Colorado Springs 
convention last summer, the fol- 
lowing article has been requested, 
and gives the experience of a 
young deaf man in the business world. 

The subject of the sketch, Frederick P. 
Fawkner is a product of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf at Jackonsville, he having lost his 
hearing at the age of two years from an attack 
of illness. 

Just what induced him to choose photog- 
raphy as a profession is hard to tell. During 
the iatter part of his school life, a class in 
photography was started in connection with 
the art department, and having a keen interest 
in the work, he entered the class. Being a 
poor boy, he soon turned the art of kodaking 
to profit, selling the prints among the officers 
and pupils. The returns, financially, meant 
much to him and the experience also proved 
valuable. With only a fair knowledge of 
photography, in other words, a mere amateur, 
lie went to Duluth, Minn., soon after gradua- 
tion and there secured his first position. Close 
application to work and a strong determination 
to learn all that was possible, coupled with a 
taste for the artistic 
did much for him, so 
after a year as an ap- 
prentice. he was able 
to go East to accept 
positions with some 
of the best photo- 
graphers. For some 
time he resided in 
Buffalo, N. Y., going 
from there to Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he 
was offered a more 
lucrative place. 

When a resident of 
the latter city, he 
made a trip to v Illi- 
nois for the purpose 
of claiming an old 
class-mate and t o- 
gether with his bride 
returned and resided 
in Hartford for sev- 
eral years afterwards. 

Eager to go into 
business for himself, 
but thinking the 
large cities of the 
East undesirable for 
the start of a young 
man so handicapped, 
he sought a smaller 
place. N aturally the 

childhood home of his wife, where her parents 
still resided, first appealed to them, therefore 
he decided to return to Illinois, locating in 
Cairo, in the extreme southern end of the 
state, a promising city of some 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

During July, 1907, he purchased from a 
hearing gentleman, the largest and oldest es- 
tablished studio in Southern Illinois, which he 
had thoroughly remodelled and refurnished, 
fully equipping it with all the latest photogra- 
phic and electrical apparatus. The operating 
room, the largest of its kind in Southern Illi- 
nois, is 21x48 feet in size, with excellent north 
light. Reception, dressing, office and work 
rooms are all conveniently arranged. Mr. 
Fawkner insists upon a high standard of work 
at all times. He enjoys a good patronage, cat- 
ering only to the most refined and cultured 
people of Cairo and surrounding towns, He 
makes a speciality of child portraiture, possess- 
ing remarkable patience and skill with the little 


ones. Many a cute baby picture is made to 
delight the heart of a mother, and the chlidren 
never tire of a frolic with "the picture man/ 
(to quote their exact words). 

Although Mr. Fawkner is regarded as a 
semi-mute, he very fortunately retains part of 
his hearing. This was noticeable while at 
school, but only since leaving and the enforced 
necessity of associating with the hearing has 
he developed and improved it. He reads the 
lips well, but in a way mixes the small amount 
of hearing with lip-reading, thus having no 
difficulty in understanding. 

Many times strangers have visited the studio 
and had work done, never knowing that 
both Mr. Fawkner and his wife were deaf. 
He hardly regards his affliction as a serious 
drawback in his dealings with the hearing 
public, as during the four years he has been in 
business, he has become very well known in 
his locality and has no trouble in conversing 
with his friends and customers. He thinks in 
order to succeed in any undertaking, no mat- 
ter whether the person is handicapped or not, 
it is necessary to possess a great amount of 
determination, patience and confidence in one’s 
ability. Treat the public courteously and keep 

all promises. Never 
has Mr. Fawkner lost 
a customer on ac- 
count of his deafness. 
The average semi- 
mute, it matters not 
hpw expert he may 
claim to be in the art 
of lip-reading, often 
finds it impossible to 
understand the hear- 
ing, especially when a 
stranger attempts to 
give his name and ad- 
dress. Mr. Fawkner 
makes it a rule to re- 
sort to the ever reli- 
able pad and pencil, 
in such cases, other- 
wise some amusing 
as well as embarras- 
ing mistakes would 
’■esult in the deliver 
mg of proofs or pho- 
tographs. 

It may interest the 
deaf in general to 
read about M r. 
Fawkner’s electric 
alarm system. While 
not altogether new to 
the deaf, a local elec- 
trician carried out 
Mr. Fawkner’s own idea in installing the sys- 
tem. In every room are placed diminutive 
electric lights which blaze up in a warning 
manner immediately upon the opening of the 
entrance door. Much comment has been 
made upon this "Silent door-bell,” and the 
Fawkners find the device indespensable. 


Publisher’s Note 

After page 142 went to press we discovered many 
errors, typographically and otherwise, due to our 
oversight in not revising a corrected proof. A line 
following "Date, Screw, and other palms. There 
are" was left out, thus — “also several mahogany trees 
and quite a number of.” We make this explanation 
in justice to Rev. Mr. Dantzer, who would naturally 
feel aggrieved to see his excellent article distorted 
by the “intelligent compositor.” Sometimes mis- 
takes will happen in the best regulated office, in 
spite of the greatest vigilance. 


> * 
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A TYPICAL FAWKNER BABY PORTRAIT 


RECEPTION ROOM O" T.IE FAWKNER STUDIO 


FREDERICK P. FAWKNER 
The subject of this sketch. 
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PORTRAIT OF LADY 
Photo, by F, P, Fawkner, Cairo, til. 


Indiana School’s New Home 

- (Continued from page 14s) 

to become demonstrative than where the audi- 
torium, be it large or small, is at least well 
filled. A wide yawning gap of empty seats 
around the walls of a room in the rear of an 
audience seems to have a depressing effect 
whereas the same audience in a much smaller 
room would be apt to sit up and take notice. 
It may be due to “personal magnetism” kept 
in circulation by a hearty slap on the knee, a 
vicious dig in the ribs or a suspicious nudge 
at the elbow. When the distance between the 
persons in the audience is so great as to break 
the circuit, the imitiators of the Sphinx are 
more numerous. 

* * * 

The fund for the poposed Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf of Missouri has passed 
the one thousand dollar mark — the amount on 
hand at this writing being $1,019.54. The 
sum has been raised almost entirely in St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Both of these cities 
have active Home Fund Clubs from whom the 
treasurer receives remitances every little while. 
If the other cities would do proportionally 
as well as St. Louis and Kansas City the fund 
would increase much more rapidly than it has 
been doing. 

* * * 

Arbor Day was duly observed at Gallaudet 
School — a hard maple being planted in the 
yard, with fitting ceremony. Miss Roper had 
charge of the affair. 

* * * 

Miss Vina Smith, a deaconess, and until a 
few months ago connected with the Methodist 
Mission in Chicago, has been furthering her 
special studies at the local Methodist training 
school for deaconesses. She attends the gath- 
eings of the deaf whenever convenient and 
has made friends among them since she came. 
* * * 

Bishop Tuttle visited St. Thomas Mission on 
the afternoon of Palm Sunday and administer- 
ed the Apostilic Rite of Confirmation to Ed- 
ward G. Whittaker, Alonzo Edmunds, August 
E. Bremer, Mrs. Delia R. Stocksick, Annie R. 
Stocksick and Elise Sieghold. The Bishop’s 
sermon which Miss Herdman interpreted was 
impressive. Over one hundred were in at- 
tendance at the service. 

In the evening Louis Moegle was confimed 
at Lutheran Trinity Church. Quite a number 
of his friends were present. His knowledge 
of the catechism was found to be exceptionally 
good. 


Industrial Bureau of the National 
Association of the Deaf 

BULLETIN NUMBER 2 

To the Editors — In Bulletin Number One I told 
you success was in sight. Today I have better news, 
she is coming down the lane. Will I be ready to 
let her in when she knocks? That depends upon 
you. If the enthusiasm with which onr first bulle- 
tin was received continues, we will not only be 
ready to let her in, but give her a permanent home. 
Kind words of encouragement have been pouring 
into this office for the past three weeks. These have 
put us in high spirits. Another thing that made 
us feel good was the way that cash began to come 
in, even before the ink was dry on the subscription 
blanks. Kind words go a long way towards making 
life worth living, but when you are at the head of 
a business proposition you will find that it takes 
money to make the wheels go round. This bureau 
is using hundreds of stamps just now', and a good 
many pounds of printed matter will go out every 
month from now on. Your Uncle Samuel demands 
cash for his little ‘‘stickers'’ and the Paper Trust 
wants to see the color of our money before their 
product is forthcoming. It will eat a big hole in 
our stamp pile to reply to each letter of good wishes 
received so I take this means of conveying my heart- 
iest thanks to those who sent in words of advice and 
good will, also for money received, and to the l.p.f. 
for publishing the first bulletin. To those that are 
now at work helping us make this bureau what it 
should be, I want to add a word of good cheer. 
A 5 I look at it, the intentions of those who are 
giving their mite and their time in the interests ot 
the deaf are every bit as honorable and commendable 
as those of Washington and Lafayette or Lincoln 
in their efforts for the cause of liberty and freedom. 
It is the duty of every deaf man and woman to lend 
a helping band in this campaign of education. Your 
reward may not reach you in this life, but when 
your time comes to make the journey down the dark 
valley, there is no greater honor that you can leave 
behind, than that you did your duty and did it well. 
In this fight for better things you will not find every 
thing your way. You will run up against opposi- 
tion in many places, and you will find the road long 
and hard, hut remember, my friends, the more bitter 
the battle the sweeter the victory, and we are going 
to have victory. Yes, write it deep in your hearts, 
“We are going to win.” 

I now take up the important part of this bulletin — 
the 1919 Industrial Exhibit. I am making an early 
start on this exhibit of the corn show feature. In 
order to have some prize winning corn by 1913 it is 
necessary for our deaf farmers to begin right now 
by getting hold of some good tested seed that will 
do well in their season. The next thing to do is to 
study the subject of good corn growing then do 
your best this year and try to improve on your ef- 
forts next year. 

I hope the deaf farmers will take a greater interest 
in the N. A. D. We want you with us. However, 
remember that this Bureau is for all the deaf, mem- 
bers and non-members alike. We want you to exhibit 
sornething in 1913. We will have a class for almost 
everything possible to exhibit. We will have one or 
more valuable prizes for each class. We are plann- 
ing to have a National Corn Cup, valued at about 
$200. Is there a deaf farmer in this broad land that 
would not be proud of winning the cup? Now right 
here I want a word with the officers of the different 
State Associations. I want each State Association 
to offer a prize for the best example of the chief 
crop of its respective state, grown by a deaf farmer 
in that state This will help to advertise the exhibit 
and the State Association and get a large number 
of exhibitors. To add interest, this Bureau will offer 
a prize of $25 dollars in gold to the state making 
the best showing at the exhibit. The money will be 
paid to the State Association of the state winning 
the prize. 

Now we are ready for a word with the pessimist 
and the knocker who will no doubt come back at us 
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with, suppose I don’t win anything. Don’t hit him 
with an axe. He is the man I want if he is open to 
reason. Suppose you are a corn exhibitor and you 
do not win. You have tried. You raise better corn 
than before you tried. Y’ou jumped up few rounds 
of the ladder of fame. Once you are known as a 
farmer in your community ; today you are known 
as one of the best farmers in your community. Your 
land that once produced only forty bushels of corn 
per acre is now producing sixty bushels and the 
value of your land has increased because of this fact. 
Has not the effort put money in your pockets far 
beyond the value of any prize we could offer? Has 
it not put a feather of fame in your cap more bril- 
liant than gold? The idea of this exhibit is to 
place the best of your skill on exibition before the 
public and to make better farmers of you. Your 
hearing brothers is sceptical. He is a doubting 
Tomas. We want to show him that you know a 
little of everything and everything of something. The 
main idea of the Bureau is educational, both to you 
and the public. We hope to make bigger and better 
farmers of you, bigger and better mechanics, and 
business men and business women. When the day 
arrives that this comes to pass we are in touch with 
all the deaf in the land, and this Bureau is instru- 
mental in having the law makers of state and nation 
seek the advice of the deaf on legislative matters 
pertaining to their educational and social welfare, 
then, and not until then will the Industrial Bureau 
have realized its object. 

The first list of prizes cannot be given out for at 
least six months, but I have given you what to ex- 
pect, and I will not disappoint you. There will 
be a small charge for space to exhibitors and ad- 
vertisers. Possibly $1 to the first and $2 to the latter, 
but in any event it will not be more. I expect to 
confer on this matter with other mmbers of my 
committee at Delevan in July. 

State Associations, Societies, and Clubs of the 
Deaf should begin to plan now. Talk and boom the 
exhibit vverever and whenever you can. Talk it 
at your meetings. Talk it at your socials. Talk it at 
your picnics. There will be prizes for almost every- 
thing made, grown or manufactured by the deaf. 
Prizes for girls, prizes for boys, prizes for women 
and prizes for men. 

Can I count upon all of you? 

I am sure I can. 

Any information I can give you or any inquiry you 
wish to make T will be only too glad to answer. 

Lyman M. Hunt. 

Director , Bureau of Industrial Statistics , N. A. .D 

Sioux Falls, S. D., April i, 1911. 
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TRAY STRAWS 



By Mrs. E. Florence Long. Council Bluffs, la. 

THE MUSIC OF ERIN OF "OLD. 

“Sweet as the sound of far-away bells. 

Ringing and chiming over the dells, 

Deep in the heart of memory dwells 
The music of Erin of old. 

A smile and a tear, a zephyr of June, 

An evening of love, a wreath and a rune, 

Soul of a song and life of a tune. 

Rose and shamrock, girdled in gold — 

The music of Erin of old ! 

Strong as the roar of thundering seas, 

Soft as the rustle of leaves in the breeze, 

Light is the wind over blossoming leas — 

'The music of Erin of old : 

Voice of a hero and prattle of child. 

Gentle and fierce as the wail of the wild. 
Flashing and crooning, caressing and mild, 
True and tender, pleading and bold — 

The music of Erin of old !” 

A TOTALLY blind man and a totally deaf 
woman with a piano in the same house 
make a strangely odd combination. 

That was a strange experience of mine some 
time ago when a blind piano-tuner came to 
my house to overhaul the piano. But my 
hearing daughters made conversation possible 
between us two — the one with blind eyes and 
the one with deaf ears. It came out that he 
was a graduate of the school for the blind at 
Vinton, Iowa, named Wade. The pity of 
his blindness was that it came from a careless 
accident when a boy of eight years. One eye 
was injured by the sharp prongs of a pitchfork 
and the other eye caught the inflammation 
and so he became totally blind. 

It was most fascinating to watch this blind 
man take out the front of the piano and go 
tinkering around among the keys and strings 
as deftly as if seeing what he was doing. And 
all the while he would keep up a running con- 
versation without faltering at his work. When 
asked if he wouldn't rather be deaf than blind 
he smilingly remarked that he would rather 
be neither but of the two afflictions would pre- 



Mr. and Mrs. Gibson Whitmer 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


fer to be blind. He said that being only blind 
he could go among hearing people and talk 
and cut-up with them and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of music which he could not do if 
deaf. And I replied that was just as it should 
be with him to make him contented, and that 
I preferred my own deafness to his blindness 
for I could see all the beauties of earth and 
sky and live with books as my best compan- 
ions. 

As regards the education of the blind and 
the deaf in large state institutions he thought 
it was all a mistake. He opionated that they 
should be sent to the public schools with 
special trained teachers to oversee and coach 
them with the regular classes. In that way he 
thought the blind and the deaf could cease to 
be objects of curiosity to the public. He also 
remarked that at the school for the blind there 
would always be plenty of visitors at the soci- 
als and dances who would sit around and stare 
as if at a Menagerie and make remarks which 
the blind students could easily hear and feel 
resentful about. Then he added that when he 
completed his course at the school and started 
to make his own living with the city people he 
found it a painful and confusing experience 
till he became accustomed to getting around 
the peculiar attitude which the public held 
toward one of his affliction. 

This blind man, with his refined face and 
cheery smile, whose sensitive seeing hands 
were putting life and tone into the over-loose 
strings and keys of my piano should be quite 
a lesson for all of us deaf people. 

When the piano was finally tuned and he sat 
down to play and sing a few melodies there 
came to me "deep in the heart of memory*’ 
the “Soul of a song and life of a tune” — 
“Gentle and fierce as the wail of the wild, 
Flashing and crooning, caressing and mild. 

True and tender, pleading and bold — 

The music of Erin of old !” 

— the music of my youthful days when I could 
hear and catch the “sound of far-away bells” 
and "the wind over blossoming leas.” 

T he pity, O ! the pity of this is that the 
deaf will not shun the railroad tracks as they 
should. 

Here is Gibson Whitmer, only forty-one and 
in the prime of life to be taken away thus to 
the great Beyond. After the accident he was 
taken home but died the same day. 

He leaves a young wife who graduated from 
the Iowa School in 1909, Helen Kellogg Whit- 
mer — his bride of last July — to mourn his 
untimely death. Together those two made a 
most attractive bridal couple at the Iowa Con- 
vention and the N. A. D. Convention at Colo- 
rado Springs last summer. They also ex- 
tended their wedding tour to take in the Yel- 
lowstone Park, after which they visited their 
many friends in Council Bluffs before begin- 
ning house-keeping in a charming home of 
their own at Sioux City. 

Mr. Whitmer became deaf in early child- 
hood from spinal fever and was sent to the 
Iowa School, from whence he graduated in 
1892. He went to Gallaudet College, but only 
remained a year of the course, preferring to 
remain at home and help his father, who was 
a wealthy furniture man, in his business. One 
of his brothers was formerly State Represen- 
tative, and altogether he and his family con- 
nections were representative of the best. 

“The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory' ; 

The Autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 

But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest.” 



CARLO 

Cyril and Adolph Cummings, sons of Geo. 

Cummings, Conover, Iowa. 

and seven years old respectively, the sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Cummings, of Con- 
over, Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. Cummings are 
both graduates of the Iowa School. Mr. Cum- 
mings was a student of Gallaudet College for 
a while and acquired some distinction as a 
baseball pitcher. He is now a successful and 
prosperous farmer. 

The Associate editor of the Southern Op- 
timist, Mr. George William Veditz, seems to 
consider himself either a SEER or the whole 
Executive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of the Ueaf. 

Pie blandly picks up an interrogatively shap- 
ed stray straw of mine and bends it into a 
big C. Then, bowing with a pleased grin, he 
asks where's my perspicacity that I couldn’t 
do that trick myself. He assumes that al- 
ready there's a great “handwriting on the 
•wall " and is amazed that with all my “astrolo- 
gical paraphernalia" I couldn’t horoscope it 
into reading Cleveland for 1913. 

The passing away of Halley’s Comet was 
enough to put star-gazing out of fashion and 
so my astrological stray straws also disappear- 
ed. The star-gazing was a pleasant little 
diversion, but did not give me the delusion of 
being a Seer or Crystal Gazer. 

As Mr. Veditz seems to be already the self- 
appointed offical Seer of the N. A. D., per- 
haps he can explain how the big C must mean 
only Cleveland and never resolve itself into 
Chicago as a Possibility. 

Not so long ago Mr. Veditz foresaw At- 
lanta for 1913, but Atlanta proudly resolved 
itself into an Impossibility. Where’s Mr. 
Veditz’s Infallibility? 

Perhaps the feminine readers of the Silent 
Worker have often wondered about the real 
meaning of the famous “initiative, referendum, 
and recall” talked over in politics these days 
in all the papers. It was always rather diffi- 
cult for me to remember aright, but now it’s 
perfectly easy since I came across the follow- 
ing comical explanation : 

Here is an explanation of the famous initiative, re- 
ferendum and recall about which we are heariri*g so 
much these days. Mr. Man goes home and an- 
nounces that he is going downtown after supper to 
meet a man. That’s the initiative. The lady of the 


Children are always interesting and here 
are two bright little youngsters — the kind that 
Iowa can produce alongside its famous corn. 
They are Cyril and Adolph Cummings, five 
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house says: “Are you?” in that ascending voice, 
which seems to walk over the tops of his nerves. 
That's the referendum. Then Mr. Man sits down 
and reads the paper. That's the recall. — Rockford, 
III., Star. 

SWIMS WITH ARM AND I.F.G liKOKEN 

Sioux City, Ia., April 3. — Knocked from railroad 
trestle to a chilly bath in Perry creek, Gibson Whit- 
mer swam to shore with an arm and a leg fractured. 
Two small boys who were fishing below the trestle 
saw the man fall into the water, but were helpless to 
assist him before he was close to the bank. 

Whitmer is deaf and dumb, and was taking the 
railroad track as a short cut home. It was not 
expected that he will live because of internal in- 
juries . — Daily N onpariel. 

❖ ❖ 

The School for the Blind at Vinton, Iowa 
has at last been transferred from the control 
of the Board of Charitable and Correctional 
Institutions to that of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The bill before the Legislature provid- 
ing for the transfer also included the School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs but only the 
School for the blind received the conveted 
transfer as there was “no opposition” to it. 
This is a great disappointment to the deaf of 
Jowa and they are resentfully wondering why 
and wherefore “the opposition" which made 
such "a distinction without a difference" and 
put them at a disvantage before the Legis- 
lature. When the deaf are thus slapped in 
the face as it were, and forced to endure the 
stigma of being cared for as objects of chari- 
ty while receiving their education which is 
theirs by right the same as hearing children 
they cannot be expected to be grateful for the 
privilege of crawling. The worm will turn. 

E. F. L. 


Those Dogs. 

One of the most interesting memories of the 
Pike's Peak doings last summer for those who at- 
tended will always be the remembrance of Dr. Argo’s 
Great Danes. Noble dogs they were, well worthy of 
their sonorous names, Thor and Rab. They at- 
tended all the sessions, occupying a place on the 
platform with as much dignity and majestic com- 
posure as if they were habituated to such occasions 
— as doubtless they were, no stage-fright in their 
cases. They afforded a sublime example of the 
naked naturaliness and perfect unconsciousness of 
self not to be seen in man. but only in the more 
powerful members of certain species among the 
brute creation, 

* * * * * 

At one of the afternoon sessions — just after the 
Combined Method vs Pure Oral Straw Man de- 
bate — a star chamber sitting of the Executive com- 
mittee, delayed the opening of the regular meet- 
ing long past the scheduled hour. The members 
were whiling away the wait with talk and what 
patience they possessed. Supt, Ago took on it him- 
self to fill the breach, and taking the two dogs up on 
the platform, he put the older one through some 
stunts. At the spoken words of command big Thor 
sat up, played dead, walked on his hindlegs, jumped 
through a hoop, said his prayers, jumped into the air 
and caught in his teeth a tossed ball of a handker- 
chief, chewed tobacco and shaved himself. It was 
a most interesting exhibition. At its conclusion 
Dr. Argo stopped as he was leaving the platform, 
and drew the attention of the highly edified audience 
to the fact that this interesting educational success 
has been attained by the sole use of the pure oral 
method. This sally delighted the crowd, and every- 
body howled. 

***** 

But, by George, those were grand dogs ! Either 
one was as big as a cow. In point of impressiveness 
for most of the visitors, they stood only second to 
Pike's Peak itself. — Buff and Blue. 


1NEW YORK 



By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 


T HAT veteran fighter in the good cause, 
Henry C. White, who is again in the 
saddle in more ways than one, protests 
at the scheduled discussion on “What shall 
be done with the Feeble-Minded Deaf,” at 
Delavan next summer. But the strongest 
argument for such a dtsscussion is in Mr. 
White's protest. He wants to know how many 
such there are and where to draw the line ! 

Of course there are feeble-minded deaf as 
well as feeeble-minded hearing people. The 
greatest question that concerns us all is in 
proper classification and proper education. In 
some schools they are kept by themselves, 
rated as sub-normals and so treated. All is 
done for them that can be done. What we 
want to know is what is done for intelligent 
deaf children who cannot or will not learn 
speech or lip-reading, but in every other way 
far above normal, in the strictly, or, as Mr. 
Wade calls them, chemically-pure, oral 
schools? There is good reason to believe 
that many are robbed of educational rights, 
and what we ought to demand now is the 
openest and freest kind of discussion, and I 
don't know of any better time or place than 
Delevan next summer. 

Noted — Thank you! 


Of course it was in Kansas that a hog devoured 
a roll of bills amounting to $2,700. The owner of 
a hog in any other state would not have had that 
large roll in his pocket while “slopping” the hogs. — 
Lenexa Xctx'S. 

We respectfully request that Brother Pach, of 
poverty stricken Manhattan Island, carefully read 
the above and hereafter refrain from casting asper- 
sions upon Kansas. 


❖ 

Not because I have the honor of being a 
member of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf, but because I belive it the greatest 
movement ever wrought by the Deaf, for the 
Deaf, and of the Deaf. 1 want to protest at 
slurs cast on the officers and the organization 
by non-members. The organization is young 
in years, and was handicapped by loose meth- 
ods that were costly as the experience was 
dearly bought, but the experience proved valu- 
able. 

Now a movement in which are engaged 
over a thousand deaf men, all reasonably good 
risks from the actuaries’ point of view, that 
comprehends relief in illness and misfortune, 
and insurance to bereaved widows and chil- 
dren when death comes is certainty commen- 
dable from every point of view. 

The Society has met every claim, even when 
claims came unusually close together, and 
after meeting all obligations there is $12,000 
to $13,000 in the Treasury, well invested and 
where it cannot be tampered with. The or- 
ganization is for self-help, and admits all the 
deaf within certain reasonable age limits and 
a regularly opproved National Fraternal rate 
basis. 

Those of our fellow deaf who cannot join, 
or will not join, certainly should refrain from 
making wrong statements concerning the or- 
ganization and its officials, unless they are pre- 
pared with proofs of illegality, or wrong do- 
ing. 

The Insurance laws of the States of New 


York are models of stringency and many of 
the apparently stronger, and certainly more 
pretentious fraternal organizations are refus- 
ed the right to do business but only recently 
the Insurance Commission of this state has set 
the seal of approval on the N. F. S. D., and 
only after the most searching and rigorous ex- 
amination of its assets, liabilities and its safe- 
guards. 

The Commissioner’s “O. K.” would have 
been forthcoming last year but for a trivial 
shortcoming, but he decided that the organi- 
zation must be just a little stronger, and one 
year’s added growth met the demands in full, 
with a great deal to spare. 

There are some thirty divisions scattered 
through the country, and all working hard to 
build up the organization. If only one deaf 
man in six became an active member, it would 
have the Prudential’s boasted “Strength of 
Gibraltar.” 

Where we deaf are concerned and in such a 
magnificient work as that of the N. F. S. D. 
the motto of all who really have the interests 
of their fellow deaf at heart should be “Boost, 
don’t Knock" ! 

❖ 

His name is legion ! 

Not so long ago I came across a young man 
whom I knew to be a holder of an unusually 
good place, and a highly remunerative one in 
the bargain, and happening to have personal 
knowledge of the unusual pains his instructor, 
also a deaf man, had taken to teach hint his 
trade, I asked if he were sensible of the un- 
usual effort that had been made in grounding 
him in his art. He gave me a reply that fairly 
staggered me. While at first he did not want 
to give his instructor at the school for the deaf 
any credit of moment, he finally said in a lofty 
manner and rather disdainful manner, that 
what he learned at school was the merest 
triviality, but he was willing to concede that 
his instructor might take erdit for that. He 
tried to impress me that the experience he 
gained after leaving school was what really 
made it possible for hint to hold the place he 
did. While it did not seem worth while to 
pursue the matter, the ingratitude rankled, 
and I asked him some questions as to his earlv 
experiences, and how he learned, and finally, 
though grudgingly, he admitted that there was 
a good deal in having been taught as he was, 
and prepared to profit by the larger and vaster 
experience that came in with the practical work 
of the practical shop. 

And just the other day a young man called 
on me. and asked if I could spare a few min- 
utes time, and I told him to go ahead, though 
I scented the "touch" that means a drain on 
the exchequer, at the first. His tale of woe 
was that his school wasn’t any good, and the 
work of those in authority did not amount to 
anything, lie. himself, of course had learned 
a few things, but he gained them by his own 
effort. He had left school, and now all he 
wanted was a sum of money to take him some- 
where where his talents would enable him to 
make good. Finally he admitted that the man- 
ner of iiis leave taking hadn't been on the level, 
and I suggested that he go right back to 
school, and make a clean breast of it to the 
authorities, and see if he could not be rein- 
stated. 

He argued that that was impossible, and 
pleaded for the help he required, I pointed 
out that he had not been on the square with 
those to whom he owed so much, and as he 
had not been with them, how could he expect 
me to take stock in his keeping faith with me. 
He saw a light, and I think, and hope for his 
own sake and his future career, that he went 
back and "fessed up.” 

❖ 

(Continued on page 755) 
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A western legislature has just 
Late in enacted a statute making the 
the Day school for the deaf an educational 
institution ; as if it possibly could 
be any thing else. 


A careful study of the con- 
Those troversy concerning the peri- 

Periodicals odicals now published in the 

interests of the deaf convinces 
us that they might be better; something that 
may be said of everything else in the world. 


Questioning the advisability 
The of continuing to uniform his 

Uniform pupils, brother Milligan of 
the Montana School is ad- 
dresing cards to the parents of his children 
requesting an expression of opinoin on the 
subject. We think we could make a pretty 
safe guess as to what the consensus will be. 


We do not marvel that the girls 
Equally of the Mississippi school are “tic- 
Tickled kled to death” with their new elec- 
tric dish washer. Washing dishes 
is one of those things that no woman likes 
to do. The boys at the Colorado school, 
doubtless, will be just as “tickled to death” 
when they get their linotype, for boys love a 
linotype as the duck loves water. 


We scarce ever go to press 
Again the now without having to 

Fire Fiend chronicle the loss or partial 
loss of some school for the 
deaf by fire. The last to suffer has been the 
northern New York Institution for the Deaf 
located as Malone. It took fire in some man- 
ner not yet ascertained on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 2nd of the present month, and by 
nightfall $135,000 worth of buildings had 
gone up in smoke, and one hundred children 
were homeless. Temporary housing of the 


children was obtained in the armory and in 
private residences, but the work at Malone 
must necessarily be crippled for some time 
to come. 


Our superintendent has re- 
Without peatedly requested that the 

Authority teachers and children give 

him no reminder of his 

birthday, and that they just let him stand 
quietly at the bier of the departed year, and 
bear his grief in silence. He thought his 
wishes were to be respected, this year, and 
slipped quietly upon the chapel platform on 
Wednesday morning, assured that nothing was 
to be added to the load of obligation imposed 
upon previous birthdays. But he reckoned 

without his hosts. Miss Frieda Huser was on 
the platform as soon as he, in a neat little 
speech, presented him with the most beautiful 
alligator bag you ever saw. The chapel hour 
was turned into a period of felicitation ; and 
there followed along in the various mails birth- 
day cards galore. 

A second surprise awaited him in the even- 
ing, when he was called down stairs ostensi- 
bly to attend to some school matter, only to 
find the whole Teachers' Association awaiting 
him, with a fine birthday luncheon, which all 
enjoyed to the full. It is no use talking the 
household will take things into their own 
hands on the 5th of April. 


The matter of the “equali- 
*Ihe Question zation of teachers’ sal- 

Qf Salary aries” is not working out 
in the New York schools 
altogether as it was hoped it might, the ten- 
dency being rather to reduce the man’s salary 
to the plane of the woman’s rather than to the 
advancing of the woman’s to the level of the 
man’s. The effect of this will be to lessen, 
rapidly, the number of men in the profession, 
and the ultimate effect may be to decrease 
the pay of the woman rather than to advance 
it. 

Speaking upon the subject, Dr. Parkhurst 
says : — 

“No man who has taught — provided he is 
instinct with the teaching impulse — fails to 
appreciate the exactions of his profession. 
The unfortunate fact in the case is that those 
who have never taught have not that appre- 
ciation, and therefore cheapen the teacher’s 
work in their estimate, and consequently in 
the amount of its due compensation. 

“There is neither the significance nor the 
dignity popularly accorded to the work re- 
quiring to be done in the schoolroom that 
properly belongs to it. It is not generally 
realized, apparently, that it is there that the 
coming generation is, day by day, being 
moulded, and that the trend of thought, the 
quality of character and consequently the 
direction of coming events are being de- 
termined 

“What the American world will be in its 
domestic, social and political character during 
the next fifty years . depends principally on 
our schools, and our schools depend on our 
teachers. The schoolmaster and the school- 


mistress are, in a very broad sense, the 
makers of dur history. 

“We farm out our responsibilities without 
being conscientiously interested in those to 
whom the responsibilities are delegated. We 
give to them little thought, and so come to 
suppose that they are worth but little thought, 
and consequently are willing to buy their 
services at the lowest possible market price, 
just as we buy clothes to wear and mutton to 
eat. 

“If the accustomed wages of a teacher are 
reduced, one or two results is certain to fol- 
low : Either a sense of the injustice done him 
will prevent his bringing to his work the full 
measure and quality of his capabilities, or his 
place will be filled by a man of inferior schol- 
arship or teachership. 

“Either of whch alternatives means a dis- 
tinct deprivation in the efficiency of ou» 
schools. 

The outside world is estimating the value 
of the services of the teacher is too prone 
to consider what seems to be the shortness of 
th hours of labor, and to leave out of con- 
sideration the enormous amount of prelimin- 
ary training, the great strain of the hours 
actually spent in the school-room, and the 
work and worry of the hours, often extend- 
ing far into the night, of the conscientious 
teacher. 


Among recent provisions by legis- 
Envied lative enactment for new buildings 
Ones for schools for the deaf have been 
$100,000 by the legislature of Wash- 
ington, $135,000 by the legislature of Mont- 
ana, and $135,000 by the legislature of Okla- 
homa. Truly, our western sisters are doing 
well. 

The deaf, so long neg- 
And now Japan lected in many parts of 
and Ceylon the world, are now every- 
where rapidly coming in- 
to their own. In Japan, a new school, with 
a large endowment, is about being estab- 
lished, and in Ceylon a wide-spread effort is 
being made to provide a place where its chil- 
dren of silence shall receive an education. 
May the time be near when no deaf child 
anywhere shall be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance. 

Senate bill No. 258, just 
A Smaller passed, provides that hereaf- 
Board after the scholastic system of 
the State shall be controlled 
by a Commissioner of Education and a Board 
of seven members, all appointed by the Gover- 
nor, instead of a Board of Education consist- 
ing of twenty members, two from each con- 
gressional district, as heretofore. 

The needs of our school have 
After Many at length been recognized and 
Days in another year we shall have 

room for all children applying. 
The $40,000 for our school included in the 
general appropriation bill will provide a new 
dormitory building for our boys and the con- 
gestion that has existed so long will be re- 
lieved for years to come. 
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May flowers. 


But one month more. 

Where has the term gone ? 

April was just full of birthdays. 

Harsh winds and low temperature combined. 

Mr. Throckmorton’s desk is approaching 
completion. 

Miss Wood has been quite sick and is still 
confined to her home. 

The works of John Burroughs have just 
been added to our library. 

The ball-gemes between the industrial sec- 
tions are being hotly contested. 

The sendees, last Sunday, w’ere among the 
most interesting of the season. 

Mamie Gessner is expecting a call from 
Irene and her sister on the 28th. 

At our fire-drill on Monday, both our build- 
ings were emptied inside of a minute. 

The little folks received thirty-nine boxes of 
“goodies” from their homes, at Easter. 

The grass is rapidly turning a rich green 
and the trees are fast bursting into bud. 

Everybody is looking forward with delight 
to the Nature Study trip to Philadelphia. 

A number of the children were the recipi- 
ents of postal-cards from Mr. George Lloyd, 
last week. 

Ruth Ramshaw received a splendid, big, 
well-filled box from her grandmother, at 
Easter. 

Our big press got so full of electricity, the 
other morning, that the boys could do nothing 
with it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker got a fine bunch of 
arbutus, while down in the country, on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Marion Apgar’s father, Francis Phalan’s 
sister and Marie Sieben dropped in to dine 
with us, on Sunday. 

The war-news is being carefully read on 
the boys’ side, w hile the girls are all agog over 
the Easter fashions. 

Mary Summers spent three days at 
Sweedesboro, last week, attending the obse- 
quiees of Mrs. Mayer’s mother. 

Mrs. Rockfellow, Mrs. Walker's mother, 
was eighty-seven years old on Sunday, and 
she is still quite hale and hearty. 

Miss Cornelius was the first to pick vio- 
lets out-of-doors. Two poor little specimens, 
however, were all she could muster. 


“The Last of the Mohicans” is voted by the 
boys to be the best Indian story in the library. 
Harry Dixon is at prsent enjoying its pages. 

Mr. Sharp was the recipient of a beautiful 
bunch of carnations and two handsome neck- 
ties from his class on his birthday, April nth. 


HONOR ROLL 

Pupils whose names are found in this list 
have received an excellent report for deport- 
ment and have made erety effort to make 
progress in studies during the past month. 


Benjamin Abrams. 
Angelo Avallone. 
Harriet Alexander. 
Marion Apgar. 
Patrick Agnew. 
George Brede. 
William Battersby. 
Walter Battersby. 
George Bedford. 
Arthur Blake. 

LeroY Buck. 
Edmund Beyer. 
Samuel Brosnick. 
Louis Bausman. 
Alpholise Barbarulo. 
John Bernhardt. 
Lizzie Beck. 

Muriel Bloodgood. 
Helen Bath. 

Matilda Bilics. 

Max Chickinsky. 
Charles Colberg. 
Edward Campbell. 
Albert Corello. 
Esther Clayton. 
Hildur Colberg. 
Edith Cohen. 

Agnes Cornelius. 
James Dunning. 
Everett Dunn. 

Harry Dixon. 
Charles Dobbins. 
Charles Durling. 
Vito Dondiego. 

Carl Droste. 
Pasquale Dercola. 
Cornelia De Witte. 
Isadore Engel. 
William Felts. 
Michael Grod. 
Arthur Greene. 
Mamie Gessner. 
Valentine Gunn. 
Joseph Higgins. 
Hans Hansen. 

Roy Hapward. 

Otis Harrison. 

Erwin Hermann. 
Lewis Hartpence. 
Philip Hughes. 
Frieda Heuser. 
Mildred Henemeier. 
Rosie Hucker. 

Sarah Hartman. 
Irene Humphries. 
Pcrla Harris. 

John Imhoff. 

Russel Jackson. 
Parker Jerrell. 


Gottfried Kreutler. 
Margaret Kluin.^ 
Anna Kodaba. 
Arthur Lefler. 
Lillian Learning. 
Maria Lotz. 

Frank Madsen 
Randall McClelland. 
Andrew McClaj’. 
Walton Morgan. 
John MacNee. 
Michel Morello. 
Mary Mendum. 
Salvatore Maggio. 
Catherine McKeon 
Ellen McKeon. 
Carthyrn Melone. 
Henry Nightingale 
Louis Otten. 

Isadore Oliner. 

Silas Paersall. 

Oreste Palmieri. 
John Pihs. 

Joseph Pepe. 

Frances Phalon. 
Louisa Parella. 
Wilbur Rapp 
Paul Reed. 

Frank Reed. 

Ida Reed. 

Margaret Renton. 
Minnie Ruezinsky. 
Elias Scudder. 

John Short. 

Harry Schornstein. 
Alfred Shaw. 
Chester Steiner. 
Arthur Stokes. 
Edward Scheiber. 
Lily Stassatt. 

Goldie Sheppard. 
Eliza Smith. 

Edna Snell- 
Annie Savko. 

Marcia Savercool. 
Clara Scheiber. 
Bertha Sallia. 

Mary Siegel. 
Antonio Tafro. 
Catherine Tierney. 
Mary Turner. 

James Thompson. 
Nellie Van Lenten. 
Douglas Vincent. 
Elton Williams. 
Joseph Whalen. 
Wanda Wojewucka. 
Esther Woelper. 
Mabel Zorn. 


A dozen robins are roosting around waiting 
for the leaves to come out. They’ll not build 
a stick until there is enough foliage to hide 
their work. 

The boys have lost all faith in the almanac, 
because it says spring comes on the 21st of 
March, and they haven't seen any signs of 
spring yet. 


15 * 

It is the great ambition of Samuel Eber to 
be able to pitch as well as Christy Matthew- 
son. Why not an ambition to be as wise as 
Solomon, Sam ? 

The boat in which Mr. Cheatle, our watch- 
man, has an interest, has been thoroughly 
overhauled and is now in fine condition and 
ready to launch. 

The boys often take their cameras to the 
park with them to snap the birds and animals, 
and the pictures they get are a great help to 
their nature studies. 

Our old friend and class-mate, Willie Henry, 
is rejrorted as having made his home in Cali- 
fornia now and as being a resident of that 
state. 

A horse belonging to Harriet Alexander’s 
father was killed at Vineland one day last 
week. Her father and brother made a narrow 
escape. 

Ringhng’s Circus will be here on the 6th. 
A good fairy once gave us a carte blanche to 
this splendid show, and we can not but enter- 
tain a hope that one will, this year. 

Judge Hoffman dropped dead of heart- 
disease at his country home in Englishtown, 
one day, last week. He was the husband of 
Miss Bunting, a former teacher in this school. 

Our linotype has already borne fruit an hun- 
dred fold, there being a number of skilled deaf 
operators in the state now, who learned their 
profession in our school. 

The canary rnet with quite an accident the 
other day. He got out of his cage and in the 
effort at re-capture, lost his tail. He is the 
funniest looking canary now you ever saw. 

Mr. Klepper took Anna and Cornelia De 
Witte to a moving picture exhibition while on 
his recent visit to Trenton. Anna can hardly 
wait to go home, since hearing that she has a 
new little brother. 

The proprietors of the shoe-factory where 
Owen Coyne is employed are said to be so 
pleased with his work that they are looking for 
other deaf boys to take benches and machines 
in their shop. 

Marj- Mendum received a notice, last week, 
of the marriage of Sarah Keen, a former pupil 
of our school, to Mr. Tolery, of Canada. The 
bride and groom have gone to Atlantic City 
to live. 

Esther Woelper went to the office, a few 
days ago, and asked for a penny stamp. When 
it was furnished, she said that the amount 
could be deducted from her account. Learn- 
ing business ways, isn’t she? 

\ irgilius Corrello found a tulip which had 
been broken off by the storm, on Tuesday. 
Thinking to do something very handsome for 
the office, he filled an old tin can with dirt, 
stuck the tulip in and placed it upon the desk. 
Of course evervbody greatly appreciated the 
gift. 

Not every institution is so favored as ours 
with their easter egg supply, and we may not 
be classed as having any place in the recent 
government litigation over the tons of "fro- 
zen eggs, our 60 odd dozen were produced 
on a nearby sanitary farm, and were scarcely 
cold when they reached us via automobile, the 
many satisfied little diners bearing’ unmis- 
takable testimony to their goodness on Easter 
morn. 
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Mac’s Musings 

A “PURE-ORAL” FARCE has been en- 
acted by the solons of Nebraska which, 
if productive of no other results, will at 
least give the State School for the Deaf no little 
advertising of the kind it does not need, be- 
sides affording the Brotherhood of Editors 
of the Deaf Press a topic for sage, humorous 
editorial comment. But, be it said at the out- 
set in justification of the leaders among the 
deaf of the state that the laugh in this farcial 
production is not on them. When your op- 
ponent sneaks up behind you and deals you 
what in sport is termed a “dirty” blow, you are 
not considered a loser, even though you mav 
be put out of the game for a while. That is 
just what happened in Nebraska — a state in 
whose politics all things, ( even a crooked oral- 
method” law ) are possible ! 

To describe adequately the mysterious pro- 
cess whereby the Nebraska School has sud- 
denly come into possession of its “white ele- 
phant,” doing full justice to the duplicity of 
the framers of the so-called "bill to provide 
for a change to the oral, aural and lip-read- 
ing method” would defy the genius of 
a "muckraker.” In fact, some pretty 
“hot stuff” might be served up anent 
the new law under the heading: "The 
Shame of Nebraska.” New York 
city, being purged of its Tammany re- 
turns again to Tammany, and so the 
Nebraska School, just as it has begun 
to flourish in freedom from the blight 
by its by-gone “oralism" is required 
by legislative action to don its cast- 
off clothes, the garb of sackcloth and 
ashes ! 

Two things conspired to bring 
about this result : the ignorance of the 
legislators as a body and the people 
they represent in regard to the educa- 
tional needs of the deaf, and the abili- 
ty of the “pure oralists” to play upon 
this ignorance. A look at the" bill in 
question and the citation of a few facts 
are all that is necessary to show how 
this is so. 

“House Roll No. 317" reads: “A BILL 
to provide for a change to the oral, aural and 
lip-reading method of instruction and training 
of pupils in the Nebraska School for the Deaf 
and to provide for the education of those 
pupils qualified for such instruction and train- 
ing in other deaf schools pending the change 
of method in this state.” 

The introduction of this bill early in Febru- 
ary was the explosion of a bomb that suddenly 
awakened the deaf Nebraskans to the fact thai 
something was doing and that something ought 
to be done by them. They took action, ac- 
cordingly, in a mass meeting held at the Si- 
lentium Hall, February nth. At this meet- 
ing the following resolutions, introduced by 
J. S. Long, of Council Bluffs, were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, There is now pending before your hon- 
orable body a bill, namely, senate file Xo. 173, en- 
titled, “A bill to provide for a change to the oral, 
aural and lip-reading method of instruction and 
training of the pupils of the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf,” and 

Whereas, The experience of the deaf them- 
selves has proven that a single method in educating 
all the deaf is impracticable and has failed to meet 
the requirements of all individuals, and 

Whereas, We know that the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, which employs the combined system 
and gives instruction in speech and by the oral meth- 
od in all cases where feasible and practical, in ac- 
cordance with the plan indorsed by the convention 
of American instructors of the deaf and the ma- 
jority of educators of the deaf, and 
Whereas, This system “adapts the method to 


the child and not the child to the method, and is the 
accepted system in nine-tenths of the schools for the 
deaf and has proven to be the best for the needs 
of all conditions, and 

Whereas, We as graduates and former pupils, 
taught under various methods, realize their possi- 
bilities as they my affect our success in after life, 
and feel therefore that we have a vital interest in 
all legislation that affect our younger fellow deaf 
and believing our experience entitles us to an ex- 
pression of opinion on such matters, therefor, be it 

Resolved, By the adult deaf graduates and former 
pupils of the Nebraska School for the Deaf and other 
schools of Omaha and vicinity, assembled in mass 
meeting, that we protest against the passage of said 
bill and petition the legislature to act adversely to 
it; and be it further 

Resolved. That we hereby affirm our belief that 
the system now followed at the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf is the best to meet all conditions and 
to best fit the deaf for after life, wherefore 
vve pray your honorable body will not by legislative 
action disturb this satisfactory state of affairs; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the legislature through one of the members there- 
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of from the city 7 of Omaha, representing the members 
of this body therein. 

It was not long thereafter when the gratify- 
but delusive news was received that the Bill 
had been "killed” in the House, and the local 
deaf, being unused to such encounters with 
such a multi-headed monster, turned their at- 
tention to something more pleasant. This was 
the opportunity of the “pure-oralists” and they 
made a whole lot of it. Their bill was in- 
t 'educed again and everybody who might be 
<~f use in making a noise for “oralism” was 
“doped" with their data. Legislators who did 
not know the diffeience between the oral meth- 
od and that employed in teaching parrots, or 
the sign-language from Chinese, belched forth 
the merits of oralism on the floors of the Capi- 
tol, not until a few who had been within 
earshot began to believe that considering the 
amount of noise it made, the “oral method” 
must be a great thing. But it was when it 
came to putting the Bill to a vote that the un- 
abashed knavery of the “pure oralists” glit- 
tered. The reports said that the Bill was pass- 
ed “with difficulty.” The fact is, it never 
would have passed either house had not the 
vote been taken a the time when several of 
its enemies were absent. 

In an admirable article on Helen Keller Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell once made allusion to 
the “cussedness” of men and hoped that Helen 
might never find it out. We in Nebraska have 
become convinced of the “cussedness” of at 
least one lot of the genus homo and there’s no 
hoping that the deaf won’t find them out. 

^ The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has a fine 


name, and it is supposable that there are some 
good men in it — there are usually some good 
apples at the top of a barrel — but we wish to 
remark that the sample of the fruit bearing 
their label that has recently been thrust upon 
us can hardly be described in “pure oralism.’' 
*:* 

There are two sides to every question, 
and so of necessity there are two sides to 
the “oral" question as it has been put to us. 
Having disposed of one side we now take a 
look at the other, which is by far the most 
conspicuous. The “other side” can best be 
presented under the captivating title : 

THE LUCKLESS JAUNT OF A LUCK- 
LESS JUNTA. 

The Junta was one of the best elevens 
Omaha ever sent down to Lincoln. No, it 
wasn t a football team, although there were 
eleven of them, not counting the “utility” man, 
who went along merely to help carry off the 
big score in case his team did any “romping.” 
Neither was it a debating team, for feminine 
smiles predominated therein — there being just 
a smattering of the masculine thrown in — and 
where feminine smiles predominate there isn’t 
much use for logic. In fact, those same 
smiles were a new play that the Oma- 
ha team planned to pull off in batter- 
ing down the very stiff line-up of the 
Opposition that had been practicing 
the lobby game all season at the Capi- 
tol grounds. Nothwithstanding that 
their new play was expected to do the 
work, the Junta did not go ahead. One 
of them carried a whole carpet bag 
full of data, including rules of legis- 
lative procedure, and it was YARDS 
to lower denominations that it would 
be all over with the Opposition before 
he reached his “third reading.” 

The condition that proved the big- 
gest ground-gainer for the Opposition 
was one they had borrowed from the 
East to the effect that inasmuch as 
phonographs had imbibed elocution by 
the “exclusive oral" method, without 
the sign of a sign, so could the deaf. 

It was a matter for congratulations that a 
phonograph did not know a sign, and thev 
hoped it never would. Against this the 
Junta played off a smile, which they followed 
up with the fact that, whereas the sign-lan- 
guage was employed exclusively in moving- 
pictures, involving all the phases of every-dav 
life, from love to war, therefore signs were 
practicable enough for all purposes. 

About this time betting on the outcome of 
the game was about even, and the mater was 
put to the man highest up. His Excellency 
received the Junta with kindly toleration, his 
face betokening the air of a man who was 
exceedingly bored. Smiles could not penetrate 
the clouds of that o’erhanging brow, and the 
Junta might as well have remarked on the 
weather as to have attempted to tell him some- 
thing he didn’t know. 

In the ominous silence of the Executive 
Chamber the man with the carpet bag full of 
data thought it about time for him to get a 
hearing, but discovered to his dismay that he 
had left the key to his bag and the situation 
outside of the door, and as etiquette forbade 
his going out he was speechless. So was 
everybody else, and so the whole affair, in- 
stead of being the death of one bill, merely 
served to raise another — the GASS BILL ! 

Of all the dry towns it has been the pleasure 
of the Junta to visit, Lincoln was found to be 
the driest. Accordingly there was nothing 
with which they could drown their feelings 
after receiving a scoreless dismissal from His 
Excellency. After diligent search, however, 
they lit upon the Hotel de Paris, which w.as 
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WILLIE SABIN, 

Star Twirler of the N. S. D. Baseball Teair. 

menauer; Secretary, P. E. Seeley; Treasurer, 
I. J. Whittwer; Director, H. G Long; Ser- 
geant, A. E. Chappel ; State Organizer, P. E. 
Seeley. With such an array of management 


A Good Thing In Mississippi 

Some of our readers will be interested to know 
that we have a flourishing “Agricultural Depart- 
ment.” A good-sized plot of ground has been set 
apart as a vegetable-garden, and has been turned 
over to a gang of young farmers (average, twelve) 
to be cultivated by them under the expert tutelage 
of Brooks Drake, one of our older pupils. They 
have prepared the ground and hilled it up in neat 
ridges ; soon they will plant vegetables of all sorts ; 
and they will be expected to keep this plot in good 
shape, well tilled and free from weeds. Brooks 
knows how and he’ll show'em, you bet he will! The 
young gardeners are quite proud of their distinction, 
and rapidly becoming adept in the use of a hoe. We 
believe a good course in hoeing beans comes pretty 
near being excellent prparation for work-a-dav life 
after school years are over. You see we have heard 
this cry of "Back to the soil !” and are responding 
tc it along an educational line. — Miss, t’oice. 

I enjoy the apt way you have of illustrating any 


was launched with many good wishes and tent, we vouchsafe the interesting fact that thing in words or signs. It brings home the truth 

favorable weather, April eighth. The as long as the devil is at large we have at to the dullest mind. 

officers of the new Division are : President, least one enemy in our town, whether we put Mrs. M. Josephine Trapp. 


Mr. J. W. Barret; Vice-President. John Sche- up at Nome, Alaska, or domicile in the Sa- Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Chicago Evening Post is responsible 
for this editorial squib : 

A caretaker in an eastern institution for deaf and 
dumb has been discharged on the ground that he 
was not intelligible to the pupils. It has transpired 
that he lost three fingers in his infancy and also 
talked with a southern dialect. 

We wonder if it was at Mt. Airy. The 
absence of the fingers would not matter so 
much we suppose, but the southern dialect 
would. 


By F. P. Gibion, Room 1401 . Schiller Bldg. 


A FTER being in its present quarters for 
nearly ten years and in a location that 
has become known to about every deaf 
visitor to this city, the Pas-a-l’as club is oblig- 
ed to move. The building in which its room 
is situated is to be torn down to make wav 
for a 20-story modern building — another of 
the Chicagoesque sky-scraper kind — which 
will be a combination theatre and office build- 
ing. The club has secured another room on 
the same street (Clark St.), but further north 
and across the river on what is known as 
the North Side, where it will remain until a 
better location can be found. May first will 
see the opening of the new club room. 


There was once a man who used to talk to 
his hands. Sometimes he advised them. Sometimes 
he t[ueslioned them. 

When he advised them, he said : “Be gentle and 
he skillful.” 

When he questioned them, he asked : "Has jus- 
tice gone out through you as a sign from me?” 

And sometimes he rejoiced in their reply; some- 
times he grieved. 

Yet to the end of his days this man talked to 
his hands, advising and questioning them. 

As a rule, nature distributes her gifts equally, 
so most of us get two hands. Again, as a rule, 
nature makes a bargin with us. In the case of 
giving us hands, she says, “They shall be a sign 
between us.” 

We laugh as we go on our way, but nature re- 
members and waits. 

From the Place of Thought within us which we 
may call the central station, orders are issued and 
the hands obey. — Thomas Tapper in the Chicago 
American. 


On of the jokes told by a vaudeville artist 
at a local theatre runs this way : 

I saw a “barker” outside of a side-show one time. 
One of his hands were gone, but he was the best 
off-hand talker I’ve ever heard. 

Which leads us to wonder what class our 
one-armed exponents of signs would be placed 
in. 


For J. Cooke Howard’s scrap book : 

Patrolman Thomas O'Hara of Central detail 
early this morning saw a man writing on a pad and 
paper for the benefit of a crowd of taxicab chauf- 
feurs at Madison and Clark streets. He investi- 
gated. The writer apparently was a deaf and dumii 
beggar and he reaped a harvest of more than a 
dollar from the sympathetic chauffeurs. 

Ten minutes later Patrolman O’Hara was slapped 
on the back by a man who said : “Hello Bill. 
Haven’t seen you in months.” Thomas looked 
around to see who was calling him “Bill" and dis- 
covered the “deaf and dumb” man. 

When the pair arrived at the patrol box the ir- 
rate chauffeurs stormed them, demanding their 
money back. The arrival of the patrol wagon saved 
the situation, and the beggar, who said he was 
James Hodgins, was locked up on a charge of vag- 
rancy. — Chicago Tribune. 


And, speaking of one-armed, we recently 
noted in the dailies how the “leading edu- 
cators of Connecticut and Massachusetts” 
were worked up over the problem as to wheth- 
er a girl with but one arm could qualify as 
a school teacher. It seems that the line is 
being drawn pretty taut now-a-days and the 
handicapped stand mighty poor show all along 


The Observer (Seattle) is giving space to 
a good many items of the sporting kind these 
days. Among its recent notices were several 
chroniciling the doings of James Frederic 
Meagher, erstwhile poet laureate of the Colo- 
rado Springs convention, the “Southern Ech- 
oes now the Register, etc. The Observer il- 
lustrates in one instance how Mr. Meagher 
can come back — showing the back in all its 
glory. The climate out that way seems to be 
doing wonders for J. F. And the recent an- 
nouncements of his engagement to a Chicago 
girl would indicate he is far from shore on 
the winning proposition. 


A recent article in the Ohio Chronicle 
quotes Dr. A. C. Caw, formerly of Gallaudet 
College, as stating that the sign-language is 
as good as any language allowed by the law, 
mentioning the drawing of a will by a deaf 
man unable to read or write, in which trans- 
action Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet acted as 
interpreter and translater. If there is a duly 
recorded court opinion handed down as to 
this it would seem that the question recently 
raised as to whether “manual slander” would 
stand the test of the courts can be decided in 
the affirmative. 


The deaf of Dayton, Ohio, and the sur- 
rounding towns, were treated to a view of the 
Fanwood School moving-picture films — also 
one of the films made by Henry L. Fritz, of 
Los Angeles, — on March 18. One )of the 
largest gatherings of the deaf the Buckeye 
state has ever had at an afifair of its kind- 
social entertainment — was present. It was 
given under the auspices of the Dayton Divi- 
sion of the N. F. S. D. moving picture idea. 
❖ * ❖ 

Truth may be violently violated by silence as by 
expressed falsehood . — Current Proverb. 

The above was given us by a friend, ac- 
companied by the query as to whether the 
dumb are all liars ! The joke was of the fool- 


t Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., is to ar- 
range for something in the way of a social 
or reception for the entertainment of the many 
visitors who will be in the city about July 
4 enroute to the Delevan Convention. 


The “With the Silent Workers” department 
came back. Whereat the whole tribe of silent 
workers give thanks. 

4 * * 

Funny ideas “Mac” has as to the epitaphs 
— many a man would give sincere thanks had 
he “not an enemy in the town.” 


Away off in Switzerland there is a very narrow 
path. One man can just walk along it. A great 
precipice rises on one side. The other goes straight 
down a hundred feet to the river. 

One day, two men met here. 

“You must turn around, and go back,” said one 
“I cannot pass you here.” 

“Must I" said the other. “I quess you are the 
man who must turn around.” 

“Not I,” said the first. “If you do not turn, t 
will make you.” 

They became angry and began to fight. One 
slipped off the narrow path. He pulled the other 
after him, and both fell and were instantly killed. 

After a while two goats met at the same place. 
Of course you think they fought. But they did 
not. One of them lay down. The other goat jump- 
ed over him. Then both of them went on their 
way. — From the Children’s Page of the Register. 

The above little homily I have clipped and 
inserted here as a sort of appeal for harmony 
in the ranks of our Association. It is easily 
seen that some one has to "lay down” if we do 
not wish to go over the “precipice.” 

❖ *:* 

“Chicago — 1913?” It looks good, and 
“sounds” good ; but is Barkis willin’ ? We 
have seen that slogan broached before, but as 
yet it has not been taken up by the parties 
most concerned — Chicagoans. (“Speak for 
yourself, John,” do you say? Excuse me, I 
have to be neutral. But I will say I am not 
for Detroit, notwithstanding the " Optimist's 
editorial statement to that effect). 


Chicago owing allegiance to the Illinois, 
Michigan or Wisconsin schools will have the 
opportunity of attending reunions of their 
state associations this coming June. Illinois 
leads off with June 19, Michigan comes next 
with June 24, then Wisconsin with June 30. 
Indiana has postponed her reunion to’ 1912. 

The Havana School 

Miss Mabel E. Haynes gives in the Register of 
February 2, 1911, a description of the little school for 
the deaf she is teaching in Havana, Cuba. Miss 
Haynes was formerly a teacher in the North Caro- 
lina School at Morgantown and went to Cuba in 
1908 to continue the work which was begun a few 
years ago by Miss Myrtle Morris, of Georgia, un- 
der the direction of the Home Missionary Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. Miss Haynes 
teaches in Spanish. She has three pupils, two of 
whom she instructs orally and 011c manually. She 
says her work is hampered by insufficient hours of 
school, lack of equipment, and frequent absences of 
pupils. There is also in Havana a class of the deaf 
in one of the public schools. This class is taught 
orally and manually by a Spaniard. — Annals. 

Wonderful Aileen Keer 

In five years tirteen year-old Aileen Kerr, deaf 
to every sound, utterly blind, speaking only through 
the medium of her fingers, trained to abnormal 
cleverness, has learned to talk and be talked to, 
to add, to read, multiply and subtract. Those who 
have watched her marvelous progress have declared 
that under the circumstances it is fully as remark- 
able as that of Helen Keller. At the age of five 
the child emerged from an attack of meningitis to- 
tally blind and deaf ; even her vocal cords were af- 
flicted, and she speaks thickly and with difficulty. 
For three years she received practically no instru- 
tion. Then she was encouraged to invent a sys- 
tem of lip-reading of her own. Step by step she ad- 
ded to her supply of knowledge, until now she is not 
far behind the average girl of her age. Governor 
Willson, of Kentucky, became interested in her car- 
eer. He signed a bill which made her a ward of the 
commonwealth of Kentucky. She was placed in 
charge of a special teacher.— Leslie’s Weekly. 
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(Continued from page 149) 

Of course, there are shortcomings in 
schools for the deaf, and now and then we 
run across things that in the light of our limi- 
ted experience, we judge might be better done 
some other way, but take it by and large, the 
authorities know what they are about, and even 
where they fall short, there are always good 
men and women teachers and instructors who 
will strain a point here and there to help any 
one deserving of help. And, going a little bit 
further there are a good many who get a 
good deal more than is coming to them, and 
even then they complain that they don't get 
all they should. 

Generally there is poetic justice in the future 
life, for when they are up against the cold 
hard unsympathetic struggle of life, oftener 
than one suspects, the bed and springs are 
not so “comfy.” The food not so plentiful, 
and not so. nutritious. Apparel far front the 
dressy outfits that were available at school, and 
so on all through the contegory. 

But of course it’s too late, and regrets all in 
vain. 

In the N. A. D. Presidential affairs, Mr. 
Hanson looms up quite the equal of Ex- Presi- 
dent Veditz as a ready letter writer, and he 
has a knack of expressing himself that stamps 
him as an ideal executive. 

❖ 

A very large section of the West and South 
is tapped by the Rock Island lines, and dele- 
gates from that territory, enroute to Delevan, 
Wisconsin, next summer, can insure a delight- 
ful journey if they go via Rock Island route. I 
speak from experience. 

❖ 

The Moving Picture Fund closed with al- 
most $5,000 as a result of the National Asso- 
ciation’s representatives hustling. The Con- 
vention State — Colorado, led off with S381.36 
the largest state contribution. Eight states 
are represented, while Tennessee for some 
unaccountable reason only yeilded up ten cents. 
The next smallest was Rhode Island's lone 
dollar. 

❖ 

NEW YORK 



By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 

A NEXT the efforts now making by the 
deaf in different parts of the country 
to have laws enforced for the punish- 
ment of imposters or persons who feign deaf- 
ness in order to mulct the public, we think that 
it is not want of a new legislation so much as 
to assist the authoriteis to bring the offending 
persons to justice, for it is more than likely 
that the laws of most or all the States provide 
for the punishment of all kinds of fraud or 
false pretense committed in public. The ex- 
istence of such a law has been proven again 
and again here in Pennsylvania whenever an 
imposture was detected. In every such case 
punishment was meted to the offender. More- 
over the authorities and people seem more 
alert than ever in arresting such persons. The 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement 
of the Deaf has long been a factor in calling 
public attention to the abnoxious practice. The 
subject of impostures has been almost yearly 
brought before the Society; individual protests 
have appeared in the papers and everything 
possible is being done to warn the public ex- 
cept the urging of a special law. 

Does any one suppose that impostors prac- 
tice their duplicity as a legitimate business? 
No; that is too absurd to believe. The allure- 
ment of gain is greater with them than the 
fear of punishment, hence their disregard for 
the law. It is not more laws then that are 
needed in most cases but more vigilance on the 
part of the public. And so we think that the 
deaf should first direct their efforts to call- 
ing the attention of the Mayors of cities and 
towns, police authorities and the public to the 
extent of the evil in order to lessen or abate 
it rather than to secure new laws that will be 


Though the social season is practically over 
there are still a number of interesting affairs 
scheduled. On Saturday evening, May 6th, 
The League of Elect Surds will entertain its 
friends and patrons by a Grand Calico Ball, at 
Terrace Garden Assembly Rooms, 58th St., 
between Third evenue and Lexington avenue. 
❖ 

The Clark Deaf-Mutes Athletic Association 
will give their Second Annual Entertainment 
and Ball at the Yorkville Casino, 86th St., be- 
tween 2nd and 3rd avenues, at which time 
there will be produced “The Scar”, a Three- 
Act Pantomine written and staged under the 
direction of Louis A. Cohen, especially for the 
Clark Deaf-Mutes’ Athletic Association. Dura- 
tion of play, one hour and a half. Saturday- 
evening April 29, 1911, at 8:30 o’clock. 

Another entertainment is announced for 
Saturday evening. May 27th, when the He- 
brew Congregation of the Deaf presents a 
Whist and Dance at “Lenox Hall” Ball Roms, 
227 Lenox avenue and 21st street. 

And still another affair is that of the Holly- 
wood Fraternity who will give a Whist and 
Dance on Saturday, May 20th, 1911 at 8 
o’clock at Franklin Hall, 501 West 145th street. 
They offer handsome prizes and a special 
prize to the club scoring most points. ' 


no more respected than those now in force. 

We do not wish to be understood as being 
opposed to a special law to weed out impostors, 
but it seems fanaticism to put too much faith 
in such a remedy. It would serve our pur- 
pose only partially. While drastic laws les- 
sen crime, they *do not abate it. Now the 
crime of embezzlement is greater than that 
of imposture and is more severely punished, 
yet the evil continues. Therefore, we should be 
reasonable ; and the most expedient way to 
gain our object is to agitate the matter in a 
campaign of education and keep up our vigi- 
lance eternally. Without vigilance the laws 
are dead letters. 

How to deal with deaf and dumb persons 
who travel over the country selling manual 
alphabet cards at prices far above their value, 
which is beggary in licensed -form, may be con- 
sidered in connection with impostors. Their 
crime, if we may call it so, is not as bad as 
the direct outgrowth of the former. The one 
is as much a reproach to the deaf as the other 
and both should therefore be checked. But 
how shall this be attempted? 

No greater crime can be imputed to this 
kind of peddler than to the man who begs for 
the purpose of hoarding. At the most, both 
of these are but unworthy beggars ; the for- 


^ mer’s business appearing more legitimate than 

During the summer season, the Hollywood the latter's. How then shall we get rid of the 
Club, The League of Elect Surds, the Brook- card peddler? 

lyn Division of the National Fraternal As- To oiir mind 1 nothing seems' so effective in 
sociation and the Clark Athletic Association ridding the country Of this class of persons ar- 
wil give their usual summer outings at Clinch personal persuasion by the deaf themselves. 
Park in the Borough of Brooklyn. " a show of kindly interest and an effort to se- 

Ai.kx L. Pach. 'Hire work for them. This has been tried in 


some quarters with excellent r^ufls,. we, nftj 
derstand. Free distribution ami fioaeftfp 
the country with manu^|jalphfl>et^rds would 
be another good way of 00m fiat f rt lig-t heir sales. 
Other peaceful means, like, .gopd tact, on. tl?e 
part of the deaf, proper training' of the ybitng 
mind on the subject BH the" sdhOOls fcff-'the 
deaf, the influence of dur rffisSiOnartek - add 
nation-wide agitation by the if^af would biting 
better results than a law' W S'erefeAreatmenti 
So, if you meet a card peddler, do not pOunce 
on him as the meanest scoimdffif t>n eartHf; -tifit, 
remembering your own • weakness, “diV-lntb 
him as you would that "fliers should do unto 
you." Love, charity, arM st^ipathy havi- made 
many a great criminal ’ Submissive and' g$i$le 
as a lamb. Take, for In starlet?, Valjeim-'- A 
All Souls’ Guild, the bartiadiiaP’ClwiWto W+ 
ganization of All Souls’-'Chufch for the Deaf, 
held its annual meeting on' Thursday everting. 
20th of April. Reports from the branch Or- 
ganizations were read and all Showed it-nconr- 
aging progress. This ’thdans that more Re- 
ported a deficiency and that the church iR frhe 
from debt today. The "total funds orr h-atidj 
including the Parish Building Fund, aire tin- 
ted to over five thousand dollar- 15.000). 
Considering that several hundred dollaf*: Were 
spent in improvements during the year.” afid 
that a larger sum than fisiial was ‘Sent’ offtskle 
for missionary and other purposes, thfs "is an 
excellent showing. All this is due to System- 
atic work and care by the Pastor and* people. 
It is the same kind of success that cbiries to 
any thrifty person. Six vears ago the Church 
could not claim a thousand dollars to its credit 
in bank and w r as heavily in debt. What a 
great change today! v ' ! -****• ’ 



The Board of Managers, as elected and or- 
ganized at this meeting, is as follows :■ War- 
den, James S. Reider: Treasurer. Charles M. 
Pennell: Clerk. George T. SanderC:’ Marta 1 
gers, Daniel Paul. Robert E. Dndentobd' and 
Harry E. Stevens. 

The Board of Manage r$ c '8f tlie Pennsylvania 
Society held its semi-annual meeting at ; the 
home of President Reider on Friday' evening; 
April 2 1 st. Only routine business wvH trans- 
acted. Messrs. ArthuRC. Mantling; A A: 'Mc- 
llvaine. Jr., and Rev C. O. Dafitzer ’w-bW re- 
elected Trustees of tlie Hdqie'fdr' 1 .AReA-and 
Infirm Deaf for a terifi of ' threRAekrA. AR* 
rangements for the coming cHehf affi iff Of fhe 
thirtieth anniversity of the founding •ff J the 
Society in Harrisburg. August 24. *5 Jfnd 
26th. are progressing! TfiefnaPnlfteent frafl 
of the House of R ep resent^ri’ves^wdll "{tfobabty 
be the meeting place, pH'miksion fofl vHiibh 
has been all but formalllv given a 

A recent visitor al ice in All Sends" 

Church was Roghoss SfiahnaiJlfrtartA ArWtnf- 
ian Archimandrite of JeHisklem. ‘tthef wfit 
visiting in this city at the fliti'H He wTis ac- 
companied by an uneducated’ deaChifite. 
named Osgehan ChavOo$hia'rf; hnd- wiS^vf 5 - 
dentlv impressed by wh?tt HE -had'Vee#. 'At 
his suggestion an effoA wlirbbinadetL tChCh 
foreigners after service'" SdncHA affetffoCW. 
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Deaf Professional Base 
Ball Players 

“DUMMY” TAYLOR A UNIQUE PLAYER 
Luther Taylor, deaf and dumb, the man who at 
one time owned the best drop ball delivered across 
the plate by any pitcher, will probably never be re- 
placed in baseball, writes H. G. Salsinger, in the 
Detriot News. 

Pitied and admired was Taylor, He cast his 
lot with the New York Gaints for 10 years, but 
last year he dropped out of the ranks of the majors 
to end his playing days in minor league company. 
The vocabulary Taylor used consisted of two 
words of two syllables each, "ma-ma” and pa-pa.” 
And when he uttered these it sounded much as 
though coming from a talking doll. 

His circle, of friends was limited but those who 
were chosen by him found as loyal a friend as a 
human being could wish to find. 

Even on his own team there were those whose 
friendship “I)ynimy” didn't care to cultivate. When 
a new man joined the New York club Taylor sized 
him up for a few weeks, and when he finally con- 
cluded that he would care to number the new play- 
er among his friends he handed him a card on which 
was printed the alphabet of deaf mutes. On being 
presented with a card you could feel certain that 
Taylor had enrolled you in his list of friends. 

Before he began pitching he taught school. Later 
he married a woman, who, like himself, could 
neither hear nor talk. A brother of the player is 
also a deaf-mute, and during the wdnter months 
the entire family conducts a store in Baldwin, 
Kansas, the brother managing the establishment. 

“Ned” Hanlon one afternoon was watching Tay- 
lor warming up. “Dummy” was putting over that 
drop ball. 

“By George,” exclaimed Hanlon, “I don’t see 
how that man can continue pitching that ball. I 
couldn’t imagine a harder delivery, and I don i 
think another pitcher could have the strength.” 

Taylor, always good natured, was always the 
victim of some joke. His teammates were planning 
and scheming against him, and he generally took 
these things in good humor. 

When the New York team was on the road there 
was not a night when Taylor would not come in- 
to the Pullman car, one hand filled with ice and the 
other with salt. This would be deposited in the 
berths of those who had made him a victim during 
the day. 

Playing away from home, deaf-mutes would 
visit Taylor in nearly every city. He would in- 
vite them to his room. Being unable to hear the 
knock of a visitor, Taylor would leave the door so 
anyone might walk in. If any of these sessions 
occured at night some member of McGraw’s team 
would sneak into the room and turn off the electric 
light switch : The conversation ended as soon as 
the room was thrown into darkness. 

Another favorite stunt was to notify the clerk 
to have Mr. Luther Taylor “paged” when “Dummy” 
was in the lobby. Other members of the team 
would point Taylor out to the bell boys, but Tay- 
lor would never answer the summons. 

In the National League Taylor was regarded as 
the most aggressive and aggravating coach. Op- 
posing teams never liked to see him walk to the 
coaching box. His ceaseless "ma-ma” and “pa-pa ’ 
would get on the nerves of pitchers and the in- 
fielders, and they knew it would be of no use to 
back to Taylor. 

He was equally aggravating for the umpires. He 
gave Hank O’Day many arguments, using his hands 
rapidly. Hank realized that something was being 
said to him, and became furious to know just what 
it was. That caused Hank to learn the language 
of the fingers. After he mastered it he rendered 
a decision against Taylor one afternoon. “Dummy” 
immediately began telling O’Day how ignorant he 
was. O’Day read it all, and finally he began talk- 
ing back to Taylor in the same language. This is 
what his fingers say: 


"Y-o-u g-o t-o t-h-e c-l-u-b h-o-u-s-e — p-a-y $-2-5. 
Taylor didn't care to talk back to O’Day after that 
day. 

Not being able to use the sign-language against 
O'Day, Taylor got to figuring on other schemes to 
get even with the umpire. 

One afternoon the Gaints were playing under 
protest. They didn’t care to play because it was 
raining, but to play because O’Day ruled that they 
should play. Taylor went to the club-house and 
borrowed a pair of high rubber boots from the 
ground keeper. He carried these to the coaching- 
box and placed them in an upright position while 
O’Day’s back was turned. O’Day didn't call the 
game and he fined Taylor. 

“Dummy” was always “fussy” about balls and 
strikes. If he thought the umpire was wrong in 
these decisions, he would take off his glove, throw 
it on the ground and trample it. This was to show 
his utter disgust. 

Taylor was always in bad with McGraw and 
Frank Bowerman. Not because of his disposition, 
but because of the condition of the fingers of these 
two gentlemen. 

McGraw's little finger was crooked due to acci- 
dents. Bowerman’s fingers on one hand was bro- 
ken. When McGraw talked to Taylor he always 
used the right hand, the one with the bad finger, 
and Taylor could never tell whether McGraw was 
making an “I” or a “J.” When Bowerman was 
catching Taylor never knew what he was signalling 
for. 

He never liked to pitch. He had a little scheme 
by which he would avoid working if he had any 
idea that McGraw would call upon him the next day. 
Taylor would “pull up” lame the night before. He’d 
limp around as though he was crippled for life. — 
Chicago Paper. 

HOY NEVER SASSED AN UMPIRE 

Our old pal, W. E. Hoy, of the Washington and 
other big league teams, was one man who never 
sassed an umpire, never indulged in verbal taunts 
at members of rivil teams and never hurled bitter 
remarks at the bleacherities of a foreign field. In 
a plain way of speaking Hoy was a deaf-nmte, and 
answered (in the sign-language) to the name of 
Dummy. 

Hoy came out of the west in response to the bec- 
kon of rare old Ted Sullivan. He had been filling 
in his time around Finlay, O., where he figured as 
considerable outfielder, being given to the admir- 
able practice of putting the greyhound to the blush, 
when it came to running the length or bredth of the 
sward, and carrying a concealed weapon up his right 
sleeve in the shape of an arm which was capable 
of shooting the pill from deep center to the plate, 
without a relay. These attributes caught the critical 
eye of Mr. Sullivan, and he opened negotiations 
looking with Hoy’s association with the fearful and 
wonderful Senators. 

The dumb gentleman made the sign of the dollar 
mark on his nimble fingers, followed by several 
figures which caused Sullivan to indulge in violent, 
but eminently safe remarks. However, in the end 
the manager acceded and decided to ship Hoy to 
the District of Columbia. And there Hoy justified 
the price he had put upon his head— and his hands 
— for never had the townfolk seen such slamming. 
Mr. Hoy became a prime favorite, which is the best 
kind of favorite to become, and his hitting, his base 
and field running and his long throws from the far 
away station made him as famous as John Cham- 
berlian's, Old Boy Shoomaker and the Washington 
monument. 

He was by all odds the sturdiest thrower in the 
neighborhood and passionately fond of perfecting 
himself in his work. Late at night — away along 
toward 9 o’clock, or a quarter past— when all the 
villagers were a-slumbcr, Dummy Hoy was wont 
to gather at the Peace monument at the foot of the 
Capitol building and heave a regulation league ball 
to the treasury department, the entire length of 
Pennsylvania avenue. And he never hit a soul ! Mr. 
Hoy turned his talent to the best pecuniary profit 


and on his retirement to private life took with him 
enough bank bills of high denomination to paper 
a meeting house . — “From 100 notables in Baseball’' 
in Chicago Daily News. 


A Letter Fron Mr. Wade 

Editor The Silent Worker:— It seems to me 
that the writer on “Deaf Men and the Violin,” cited 
in your April number, is delusive in effect. He 
seems to confine himself to music, and as I am not 
musical, 1 cannot follow him in his elaborate teach- 
nical considerations. 

But, surely we know that many blind-deaf, and 
some deaf, “hear” music by touch? That would 
seem to make “hearing” music more a matter of 
the brain center than of the nerves. 

Any ear specialist will tell you that no one test 
of deafness is conclusive. 

For example: Many years ago such a specialist 
found me totally deaf to the sound of a watch, yet 
I heard him speak, perfectly, when he spoke and held 
the watch, at the regular tone, and distance. 

Dr. Day's explanation was that any one of the- 
multitude of nerves in the semi-circular canals, may 
be atrophied, and therefore the sound that nerve 
heard, could no longer bte heard; illustrating it by 
saying that one may hear A natural, perfectly, be 
totally deaf to A sharp, and hear B natural perfect- 

ly- 

Is not “hearing” a number of conditions? Ear, 
brain center, and nerves go to make up the complete 
sense. 

I seldom have to disagree with my thoroly good 
friend. Mr. Pach ; but I must emphatically dis- 
sent from his view, that it is impudent, or im- 
proper, to appeal for contributions towards providing 
indigent deaf pupils with Christmas gifts, or that 
there is any necessity for gifts by such contributions, 
creating the impression that such pupils ought to be 
helped. 

But, when good taste is used, and instead of an ap- 
peal, the bare statement is made that contributions 
will be accepted, I cannot possibly see any objec- 
tions. 

At the same time, when I got a personal letter 
asking aid in establishing a Home for Aged Deaf, 
containing the statement: “You have a comfortable 
home. Help the aged deaf to have one,” my direst 
wrath was aroused at the attempt to shame me into 
contributing. I cite this, because I suspect that ap- 
peals are not infrequently couched in such terms, 
and the vast distinction between personal appeal 
and a formal, printed, one, addressed to every body 
who reads it, is lost sight of. 

The writer on the Heurtein famly of blind-deaf, 
which appeared in The Volta Review and which 
you refer to, shot at an eagle and hit a field mouse. 
The history of the girl is interesting and important, 
but why did not the writer publish some of Marie’!* 
letters? I had a few r , in French, which the accom- 
plished French translator told me were in the purest 
of French. Yet she was congenitally blind-deaf, 
uses the manual alphabet freely (and signs for all 
I know)! Is manual spelling death, and the other 
thing to English, and not to French? Somebody will 
say that the letter was doctored, but might as well 
say that Aristides stacked his cards, or hunt, in an 
Orangemen’s lodge for Holy Water, as to think of 
Maries teacher, Sr. Ste Margurite condoning, or 
palliating deception. 

And it was a sad botch to say noting of the 
transcendental saintliness of Sister Ste Margurite; 
it is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

But that is all the pedagogicist for you, stuffing 
learning into a pupil is the w r hole circus with a peda- 
gogicist and no Christlike character, or acts, count a 
pinch of snuff with him. 

"The Best Teacher in America! Sir!” may not 
have (generally, has not) one trace of the real 
woman in her. or may be Pecksniff, Squeers, and 
LTriah Heep, all in a bunch, for all the worshipper 
of the sausage-stuffing education cares! Get me a 
gutter hoodlum to swear $5 worth ! 

Wm. Wade. 

Oakmont, Pa., April 4, 1911. 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B.A. 


Another school for the deaf has been founded in 
Japan. If a great endowment counts for any- 
thing, this school should take high standing. 
Emperor Mutsuhito has subscribed $150,000 to 
the endowment fund, and other wealthy men of 
Japan doubtless will also contribute sums. — Mo. 
Record. 

Deaf and dumb ball players are not uncommon 
and si mie of them have been very good players too 
as witness “Dummy" Taylor, “Dummy” Hoy 
and even "Dummy” Kihm, a former American 
Association first baseman, now down in the Cen- 
tral Association. — New York American. 

Supt. Clarke was requested by letter from 
Representative Byerly of Cowlitz County to in- 
form him of the number of deaf and blind children 
in these schools. He desires to send enough 
money to present every pupil with a dollar. Mr. 
Byerly was one of the committee from the last 
legislature that inspected the Schools and he 
showed unusual interest in the children. — The 
H ash in g ton ia n . 

Tiie frieuds of two American celebrities, one a 
stutterer and the other somewhat deaf, succeeded 
after much manoeuvering in getting them to meet, 
and the event aroused considerable unholy glee. 

Some time thereafter the stutterer was asked 
how the interview passed off. 

“Oh, w-we g-g-got along f-f- finely!” he stam- 
mered. “I c-c couldn't t-t-talk. and s-s-she 
c-c-c-couldn’t h-h-hear me. — Ladie'S Home Jour- 
nal. 

A Bill has been introduced in the Nebraska 
Legislature making the oral method of instruction 
compulsory in that slate. This certainly will 
never pass, as no body of intelligent men would 
decide such an important question without the 
opinion of those who are qualified to know. 
Among the real educators of the deaf, such a 
drastic measure would not find a single advocate, 
and the person whose unbalanced judgment 
framed such a bill has shown conclusively that 
he knows not whereof he speaks. — Ark. Optic. 

William Boular, a former pupil at the Kansas 
School, is now working at the Thayer Foundry in 
Atchison, Kansas, and earns from $2.50 to $3 a 
day. He lost both legs just below the knee in his 
youth, but in spite of so serious a handicap 
he never lost his pluck. He was at one time a 
bricklayer and at a contest in Lexington, Mo., he 
set 33,000 bricks in a day, winning a medal for 
the feat. Many a hearing man, so badly crippled, 
would have become dependent on charity, but Mr. 
Boular has a very different spirit. See what edu- 
cation does for the deaf. 

There are several “dummy" fighters in the 
ring — men who are deaf and dumb — including at 
least one who is now fighting around New York. 
These fellows are not handicapped by their afflic- 
tion as much as might be supposed. Their great- 
est difficulty is that they cannot hear the gong 
ring, but this is overcome easily 7 enough by the 
referee tapping them on the shoulder or by the 
use of a whistle. For some reason they can hear 
a whistle when they cannot hear any thing else 
in the world. “Dummy” Rowan, a heavyweight, 
who used to fight out on the Pacific Coast — and 
may 7 still be doing it, for that matter — was Sig- 
nalled by the referee stamping his foot on the 
floor. There is something about the vibration, 
which he could catch, although he is totally deaf 
and totally dumb. He has a brother, also a fighter, 
called “Silent” Rowan, and this “Silent” Rowan 
used to be quite clever and quite fast. He was 
a lightweight. “Silent” was deaf and also dumb 
to all intents and purposes, but he had one single 
word in his vocabulary which he could utter when 
accasion demanded. That word was “foul”- — 
New York American. 


Andrew Bruce, of Ripley county, this state, a 
pupil at the school for the deaf < f this city, has 
invented a metallic shield for rubber tires which 
it is claimed will protect them from being punc- 
tured and prevent them from skidding. He has 
niade application for a patent, and received noti- 
fication Sunday from the patent office at 
Washington that the patent would be granted. 
Persons who have seen the drawings of the 
shield say that it is perfectly simple and easy of 
manufacture, but express the fear that it may lack 
in flexibility. If the shield proves successful, it 
will make the young inventor rich. Bruce is 
about 22 years old. — Fulton ( Mo. ) Gazette . 

We sincerely congratulate our neighboring 
school, Oklahoma, on its magnificent appropria- 
tion of a quarter of million dollars for the next 
two years. Of this sum $135,000 will be spent 
for buildings. The school received $100,000 for 
buildings two years ago, which makes a total of 
$235,000 for buildings and equipment at the start. 
This is a splendid beginning, and the enthusiasm 
and enterprise of Superintendent Stewart and his 
corps of assistants is to be commended. We 
envy 7 Oklahoma its present classification with the 
educational institutions of the new state. The 
fight to prevent its being put with the charitable 
institutions was successful, arid the school now 
takes it proper place as an educational institution. 
Surely 7 , Oklahoma is showing Kansas a thing 
or two in its treatment of its school for the Deaf. 
— Kansas Star. 

The Rev 7 . J. W. Michaels, Southern Baptist Mis- 
sionary to the deaf, has on foot a project to es- 
tablish an institutional church for the deaf at 
Louisville, Ky. He proposes to raise ; J und of 
$36,000 by popular subscription, in which it is 
expected all the Kentucky churches will parti- 
cipate. The church will be open to all denomina 
tions, the members being allowed to keep their 
membership in any church they desire. The 
name will be the First Ephphatha Church for the 
Deaf. The basement will contain a stage for the 
giving of play 7 s and moving-picture exhibitions 
Cooking-rooms, club-rooms and reading-rooms 
will be provided. The sum of $15,000 is deemed 
sufficient to build and equip the church, the 
balance of $21,000 serving as an endowment for 
the support of the church and payment of pastor’s 
salary 7 . 

The executive committee of the National Asso 
ciation of the Deaf could not do better than to 
select Buffalo for the place of its next Convention. 
This city has the record of being the coolest city in 
the north through the summer, from being con- 
tinually swept by the wind down Lake Erie. It 
is as all know only an hour's ride by trolley to Nia- 
gara Falls, the most interesting natural wonder 
east of the Rocky mountains A sight of that 
great cataract and ja ride through the Gorge of Whir- 
lpool Rapids below, is something that every one 
remembers for a life time. Another and weighty 
consideration is that fares to Buffalo are probably 
the lowest from the south and west of any city in 
the north. There are accomodations to suit any 
purse and places for holding the convention will be 
tendered free of charge. — The Ark. Optic. 

Since the death of the Rev. Austin Ward Mann, 
many stories have been told in the 1. p. f. which 
throw a great deal of light on his manner, his 
methods and remarkable personality. Here is 
one of them. Mr. Mann had gone somewhere to 
hold evening service. He was just entering the 
pulpit when a telegram was handed to him. He 
immediately turned to the Bible and chose for 
his text St. James 4:14, “Ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow.” Then holding up the 
telegram he preached a short but deeply impress- 
ive sermon on the uncertainty of life and the ne- 
cessity of being prepared to answer the call of the 
Master. "This telegram I hold in my hand may 
contain good or bad news,” he finally said, and 
broke the seal. It apprised him of the death of 
his beloved and life-long friend, the Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet, D. D., of New 7 York, founder of Deaf- 
mute Missions, and he turned pale and nearly 
collapsed. It was a pathetic scene and affected 
all the deaf-mutes who were present. — Arkansas 
Optic. 


A fall from the platform of a trolley 7 car, 
necessitating treatment at the Samaritan hospital, 
may be the means of restoring the sense of hear- 
ing of which Charles Mi ler, a machinist of No. 3135 
North Seventeeth street, has been deprived for 
forty-five years Milier who is fifty-two years old, 
has been deaf since boy 7 hood, and for a number" of 
years has been an almost con-tant sufferer from 
earache and dull pain in his head. Last week 
Miller fell from a trolley car as he was homeward 
bound from the Baldwin Locomotive works, and 
his face was severely lacerated. While being 
patched up at the hospital he told the doctor 
of his earache and recalled the fact that when 
he was about six years old a fly or bug of 
some kind had gotten into his ear. As an ex- 
periment Dr. Blong made a careful examination 
and found resting on the ear drum and embedded 
in the membrane what was probably tin- remains 
of some sort of insect. With a probe he removed 
the object and the patient declared its removal 
gave him instant relief from the pain he had 
so long endured. It is thought that possibly the 
simple operation may restore the mail's hear- 
ing, at least partially. — Elmira , A’. )’. , Telegram. 

The Governor vetoed the Keene bill on March 
15. The big state school registered such a heavy 
kick against the one board idea that the gover- 
nor felt it his duty to veto the bill. Telegrams 
sent by the governor to leading educators through 
out the country asking their opinions concerning 
the feasibility of the new law brought many 
responses that it would hamper the schools, 
and that a board of three men would find it a 
physical impossibility to administer the affairs of 
six big educational institutions. So our hope 
of obtaining due recognition as an educational 
institution at this session of the legis.ature has 
‘ gone a glimmering." One tiling, however, 
remains to console us. it was the wide-spread 
attention attracted to our school in its fight for 
recognition as an educational, not a charitable, 
institution. When the bill was first presented 
in the senate, the odds were overwhelmingly 
against us. But through the afforts of loyal 
friends a majority of the senate switched to our 
side. We consider this good “missionary work. " 
Public sentiment has crystalized concerning the 
status of our school. We believe the recent fight 
has not been in vain. It is gratifying to know 7 tiiat 
the failure of the bill to become a law was in no 
wise due to the fact that our school was on the 
list. \\ hat we now desire is a law creating a 
single board for our school, and defining it as 
an educational institution. — Kansas Stat . 

The National Association of the Deaf has under- 
taken the laudable task of suppressing “deaf” 
impostors, and Mr. J. Cooke Howard has been 
chosen to lead the war against them. We are not 
so much troubled with these peripatetic frauds in 
this state, but occasionally one is met with. 
Sometime ago we happened to be in a village 
store when a big able-bodied young tramp walked 
in and at once presented to the proprietor his 
soiled begging card with a long wail printed in 
big letters. His story was that he was not only 
“deaf and dumb" but had heart disease, was un- 
able to work, and only wanted means to reach his 
home in a distant state. We “sized him up,” at 
once and winked at the proprietor who was just 
about to make a charitable donation. We en- 
gaged the stranger in conversation, using of course 
his ever ready pencil and pad It was quite ap- 
parent that he was a fraud, but to carry out our 
purpose more fully we began to ask him about the 
superintendent and teachers in the state school 
where he claimed to have been educated. He gave 
fictitous names, not suspecting for a moment that 
we knew anything about the school referred to. 
Still maintaining an air of sy mpathetic interest, 
we remarked that the sign-language used by the 
deaf was said to be a very beautiful one. and re- 
quested him to give us a little recitation in signs. 
He was not to be outdone even by this test and 
at once began to wave his arms in all sorts of gy- 
rations making aerial hieroglyphics which were 
just about as intelligible to us as Sanskrit to a 
North American Indian Thinking it was time to 
play 7 our trump card, we casually remarked to the 
proprietor in a tone that the stranger could hear 
that we would give him a sample of the language 
as we had learned it. Then in our most graceful 
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style we started inonthe “Star-Spangled Banner," 
but before we had got through the hrst stanza the 
poor, sick “deaf and dumb man” made a hasty 
exit and when we looked out the door, he was 
go.ng at a Weston pace in search of pastures new 
and greener countrymen. It may be said to the 
lasting credit of the deaf that not one in a hundred 
of them takes to the road as a beggar, and when 
a tramp makes his appearance sol. citing “as- 
sistance” on the score of being a friendless deaf- 
mute it is almost absolutely sale to turn him away' 
as an impostor. — Virgina Guide, 

Another existing, or at least imminent condi- 
tion which affords considerable food for thought 
at tins time is suggested in an editorial which re- 
cently appeared in the 1 Vt. Airy World; it is an 
analysis of the statisics given in the tabular state- 
ment published in the Annals of the number of 
persons engaged in teaching the Deaf. Although 
the writer of the analysis had quite another point 
in his nynd when he was making this examina- 
tion, his attention was struck by the fact that 
these figures pointed to a quite extraordinary con- 
clusion along another lines of thought. He pub- 
lished his arrangement of the figures, calling par- 
ticular attention to the statistics of the male 
teachers, the deaf teachers and the industrial 
teachers; he reserved all comment of his own, 
leaving it to the profession to do that. They 
were not slow about it either. The Lone Slat 
reprinted his figures, and drew the following 
conclusions, to wit: first, that while the attendance 
at schools for the deaf in the U. S. is increasing, 
the proportion of pupils who are taught speech 
and by speech is increasing at a greater ratio; and 
secondly that there has been a marked decrease in 
the proportion of male teachers. We append in 
full the Lone Star's comment on the second con- 
dition disclosed. The cause of this is not far to 
seek. The rise in salaries of our teachers is not 
keeping pace with the increase in the cost of 
living or the advancement of salaries and wages 
in other occupations. Our men gradually leave 
the work and young men find no inducement to 
enter the profession. Having no attachment for 
the working by' reason of long connection with it 
and seeing no prospect of pecuniary advancement, 
bright, ambitious young men decline to enter a 
profession where the door of hope is closed behind 
them. This is a state of affairs that bodes no 
good to our schools and the deaf of our land, and 
unless things are speedily remedied male teacheis 
of the deaf w'ill be as scarce 'as male teachers of 
the hearing. Things have about came to such a 
pass now. An institution of this character needs 
male teachers even more than schools for the hear- 
ing. If it is necessary', as some authorities on 
the training of the young hold, for growing boy's 
to pass through 1 the hands of a male teacher lieie 
and there that they may absorb the more rugged 
masculine bualities not grow' up ‘ sissie” men, it 
is much more sg In the case of the deaf, who do 
not have equal opportunities h r contact with 
masculine qualities outside of their school. 
Then for duty w'ork, maintaining di-cipline out- 
side of the school room, etc., nun are needed. 
This is aside from the comparative merits of men 
and women as techers, which we do not care to 
discuss here. All things consideied, the gradual 
elimination of the male teacher is an unfortunate 
condtion. This is our firm conviction. — Miss- 
issippi Voice. 


gives a history of their education. Concerning 
methods Mr. Paine says: “The ‘Pure’ Oral 
Method, as before noticed, came with a bound 
into popularity' in the early seventies. Since 
then, it has had everything in its favor; but the 
results have been by no means entirely satisfac- 
tory'. There is a marked tendency among ad- 
vocates of this method to withdraw from the ex- 
treme position they formerly held. Opinion has 
gradually' veered round till they have come to 
seek for some soit of via media that shall em- 
brace the good points of both methods. Some 
now suggest the ‘ dual method’ — that those pu- 
pils w'ho show no aptitude for oral training shall 
be taught exclusively by the ‘ manual method’ 
and the rest by the oral only. While this is a 
concession which is positively amazing when 
compared with the title of the booklet containing 
utterance of the Abbe Tarra, president of the 
Milan Conference in 1886, ‘The Pure Oral Method 
the BEST for ALL Deaf Children, ’ yet we believe 
that in no case should the instruction be given 
by the oral method alone, and the best system is 
the combined. That the combined system is det 
rimental to lip-reading has not much more than 
a fraction of truth in it, for if the command of 
language is better, the pupils can supply' the 
lacunae in their lip-reading from their better 
knowdedge of Plnglish. “The exclusive use of 
oral methods leads, generally speaking, to com- 
parative failure, for the following, among other 
reasons: — (11) It is a slow way of teaching Eng- 
lish, the learning to speak the elements of sound 
taking months at least, and seldom being fully 
mastered for y'ears. (8) The distaste of the pupil 
for the method. This is common. (9) The me- . 
chanical nature of the method. There is nothing 
to rouse his interest nor to appeal to his imagina- 
tion in it. — Michigan Mirror. 


Going - Away? 

Hundreds of delightful outing spots in the 
middle west and far west are reached via 

Rock Island Lines 


There’s Colorado, Yellowstone Park, Cali- 
fornia, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and numerous re- 
sorts along the Pacific Coast that offer numerous 
opportunities for rest, recreation and sight see- 
ing. If you don’t know just where to go let a 
Rock Island representative plan your trip. 

If you have decided where you will go let him 
relieve you of all details incident to the trip 
Information about any trip any where on re- 
quest. 



K. E. PALMER, 

Gen’l Eastern pass’gr Agt. 
401 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 


‘ The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 

Prices: 

matinees • • ■ ■ 10, is and 25 cents 
nights ■ - ■ 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


ARGO 

GAS LI G HT 
PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive ; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “ Tipster ” — full o^ 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 

COMPANY’ 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


The Rev. Arnold Hill Paine, M.A., ofOxford, 
England, is the contributor of the article on 
“ The Deaf and Dumb” in the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which is now being 
issued by the Cambridge University Press. Mr. 
Paine has known the deaf all his life, and is the 
son of the principal of the Swansea, Wales, Insti- 
ntionforthe Deaf. He is a graduate of Jesus Col- 
lege. Oxford, and of the Normal Department of 
Gallaudet College, and has also had a course in 
theology at Wells College. For the past ten 
years he has -been engaged in missionary work 
among the adult deaf of London and Oxford, and 
is therefore well qualified by education and expe- 
rience to speak authoritatively on such a matter 
His article is an exhaustive treatise, defining the 
term “deaf and dumb,” discussing the causes of 
deafness, and describing the characteristics of the 
deaf. It also touches upon the sign-language, 
the occupations the deaf are engaged in, and 


FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Daily except MONDAYS from Pieri, N. R., New York, 
ONLY at 8.20 a.m. 

Bait and tackle on poard. Fare: Gentlemen, 75c.; Ladies, 
50c.; Children, 25c. each. 


INSTRUCTOR qf 
PRINTING 

A young man, 33 years of age — a former pupil of the N. 
J. School desires position as Instructor in a School for 
the Deaf. Middle Westorfar West preferred. Has won 
several prizes for excellence in typography. At present 
employed iti the West in independent office. 

Address “Instructor care Si lent Worker. Trenton, 
N. J. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 
Directory of Theaters : 

Fifth Avenue. — Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square — at Broadway and 14th Street. — Mov- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue. — Moving Pictures — 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House — 125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 

Jersey City — Newark Avenue. — All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 

B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
•0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF- 

OTrrimmnmr^^ nrmr\ 


The better you become 
J acquainted with our business 

J methods, the more you learn 

• of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery. 

tjJUUULLIULSULSL^ XJU> 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

♦ 


Bardware 


Grates 

Beaters 


die Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

illantels 


facings 


<4* 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


X 

MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


X 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 



Tit a Burry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Faint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c n call on. 

€. T. fiooper * Co. 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the 




COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, Fiench Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Sisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON Co, cf 0 e t h^ nd 

117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


city. 


'THE NEW JERSEY* 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory' to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


FIRST DISTRICT 


J. Dale Dilworth 


SECOND DISTRICT 


Silas R. Morse 


J. Bingham Woodward 


THIRD DISTRICT 


W. Bdwin Floranck 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


S, St. McCutchen 


William W. Hawke 


fifth district. 


Charles E. Surdam 


William H. Morrow 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 


John W. Thomson 


Francis Scott 


seventh district 


Wilbur Sandford 


eighth district. 


T. O’Conok Sloane 


James L. Hays 


NINTH DISTRICT. 


Wm. R. Bakricklo 


Ulamor Allen 


TENTH DISTRICT. 


Stephen H. Horgan 


Officers gf The Board 


James Hays 

Wm. G. Schauffler 
Charles J. Baxter. 
Henry J. West 


..... President 
Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


JOHN P. WALKER. M. A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

HELEN READY 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 

CLARA S. TINDALL 

EDNA E. CRAFT 


Superintendent 


Miss Helen Ch. Vail 


Steward 

. .Supervisor of Boys 
.Assistant Supervisor 
..Supervisor of Girls 
Assistant Supervisor 
• Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Nurse 

Secretary 


Industrial Department. 


J Kindergarten 

j and Drawing 
Printing and Engraving 

Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

Millinery and 
Embroidery 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON... 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 


John P. WaJker, M.A. 


Rowland B. Lloy£>, A. B. 
Miss Mary D. Tilson 


B. Howard Sharp 
Miss Mary R. Wood 


Superintendent. 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Register 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, & <£ ** 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON. N. J 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. 

Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


NORMAN HOUSE 

28 & 34 Bath Ave., 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

' ffTf Copyrights 4c. 

Anyone undiog a akotch and daaeription may 
qalakly ascertain oar opinion free whether an 
Invention la probably patentable. Communion, 
none strictly confidential Handbook on Patonta 
■oat free. Oldaot agency for eoourlng patonta. 

Patonta taken through Mann A Co. roeolvo 
apariat no t i ce , without charge. In the 

Scientific American. 

A handaomely Mluetrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any eclentigc Journal. Terror, M a 
year : four montha, »L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & New York 

Branch Oflea. OSIBL Waahlngton, D. C. 


One of the finest locations. Board is 
good and wholesome. For many years has 
had the patronage of silent people. Terms 
exceptionally low from May 1st until July 
15th. and after Labor Day. July 15 to Sep - 
tember $8 to $ 1 2 per week. $ 2.00 per day' 
Write for terms, Mrs. C. R. Priest. 


Ashmore and Blackwell. 


Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Sample copies free 

Cbc Deaf-mutes’ Register 

ROME, NEW YORK 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

XJf SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AND AMUSEMENTS. 

SO East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

Conklin's Sell-Pilling Pen 

Waterman’ s Ideal Pen 

••The Capital" —SI ■ 00— Pen 

We are agents for the 

Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter— S65 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 


PACH BROS. 

Photographers 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Sells the best $1 .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

u PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Price E4.S5 and *5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t say so many good things about them. 
Ccome and see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

12* 4 f 25 So. Broad St. 
ti Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy 

a SPECIALTY 

TEAVEE’S BOOK STOEE, 

J08 S. BROAD ST 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 

15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 



